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“{ SUPPOSE YOU WOULDN'T LIKE TO CHANGE—~YOU TAKE MY PLACE AND I TAKE YOUHS}” MISS BROWN OBSERVED, CALMLY, 


JOCELYN DE BURGH. 


CHAPTER I. 
WHO IS JOOELYN DE BURGH? 
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ppose 
thought, rebelliously, “ 
clothed me, but I don’t think she has ever 


: 


Bg F 





“| kind word to me. Other girls have birthdays 


and te; I'd like a 6 this morning, 
Ta even to be many happy returns 
of the ! Bat I know she will make me 
po 4 instead that all ‘flesh is grass and 


Bhe laughed as she buttoned her plain serge 


gown. 

Tt was funny to imagine Miss Barry unbend- 
ing to silly birthday wishes. Hard and fron- 
Ry go capeed anptiang on a dog beguad ber 

any on a er 
ordinary cold “ Good-morning.” r 

Someone tapped at the door, 

‘Come in!” Jocelyn’s fresh, young voice 
sounded startled. She must bs late, and she 
had not meant to begin the day with a scolding. 
But It was not Miss Barry. 

An elderly, hard-featured woman, who was 
cook and housekeeper to the establishment of 
two, o the door. There was a curious, 
constr look on her face, which in anyone 
else might have been sympathetic. 





“ What's the matter, Martha? Am I late!’ 
Jocelyn asked, quickly. AJl the kindness she 
had ever had in her life had come from this un- 


-seeming quarter, and it wae a relief to see 
rg Bisa instead of Miss ° 


" Yes, Miss Jocelyn,” uncom ly. “ But 
it don’t matter if you are. Miss Barry’s gove 
away ; and I was to give you this. Your break- 
fast’s ready!" 

She put a letter on the prim tollet-table, and 
left the room hastily, without a backward look. 

“Gone away!” cried Jocelyn, “ Why!” 
But Martha was gone. The letter lay face down 
on the -table, and she eyed it curiously 
before she fo up, She had never had a 
letter In her life before. Perhaps, after all, she 
had relations, in spite of Miss Barry’s never- 
ceasing reminders that she wae alone in the 
world, and had been brought up by charity ; 
after all, someone might be to wish her 
joy on her twenty-first ay! Bat she was 
almost afraid to take up the letter. 

“Fancy Miss Barry golog away! She never 
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went away before, and she never mentioned it 
last night. She must have gone esrly this 
morn I think she might have told me!” 
Somehow the girl’s throat swelled unreseonably, 
She stretched out her hand for the letter, and 
for a moment stood sick with senscless disap- 
pointmeng ; the letter was from Miss Barry. 
Jocelyn opened it listlessly, It probably con- 
tained an exact plan for her time during the 
absence of her guardian. But when she read 
the firat few lines her cheeks were crimson. 
There was no beginning, no “ Dear Jocelyn ;” 
and somehow it hurt the girl, though she had 
always known she was not dear to the woman 


who had adopted her out of charity. The letter 


began with cruel directness, 


“ When I took you, a8 a young child, I under- 
took to keep you until you attained your majority, 
when my responsibility would go no further. 
As you know, from my way of living, your eup- 
port has severely tsxed my limited means; and 
of late, aleo, you presence here has grown diffi- 
cult.” Two words after “ difficult” were care- 
fully scratched out, but something made the 
girl hold the letter to the light till she deciphered 
them. In amseement she stared at the letter— 
the earefully blotted words were “‘and dan- 
gerous.”—*' Difficult and. dangerous,” the letter 
bad rua as it waa firat written. 

Why on earth “dangerous”? She read on 
in wonder, 

“ Your presence here has grown difficult” (and 
daiegerous), mentally bracketing the words 
“and it will be a relief to me to know that you 
are no longer in my charge }” 

* As it would, of course, be impossible to send 
a young girl o@t into the world alone, I 
made srrangements with Mrs, Warden, 
of the Warden School for Girls at Ohester, 
receive you az an under-governess at a salary 
twenty pounds a-year, which I need 
you is g chance a friendiess girl should be 
OT Tiaage piv: Martin 

vo given Martha two poun 
which she will buy your railway ne a 
you the few abillings which will remain, 
you will eearcely require them, as you have a 
and proper wardrobe, and will have no’ expenses 
ab Mrs. Warden's school. 

“ Martha will take you to the station, where 
you will go ‘ab twelve o'clock in the express 
train, which makes no atop between here and 
Chester, where you will be met by s governess 
from the school. 

‘*T may mention that I have no desire te hear 
from you i the future, and that it will be uee- 
less to address letters here. But in three months’ 
time I shal! write to Mrs, Warden and inquire as 
to your welfare, when you may, if you like, en- 
close a letter with her answer. 

‘' T earnestly advise you to settle down to the 
quiet and retired life which is wisest: and safest 
yen a Sota 

“ Why safest ?’ J D, aD " Does 
she mean I am likely to = out rain or 
burn the house down 1” 

“I wish you, to believe that I am not acting ih 
harshness, but out of a true regard for your 
welfare and safety, Your Christian name being 
a strange one, and likely to lead to remark, I 
have, fn wrfting to Mrs, Warden, referred ‘to you 
always as Jane Brown, J am leaving thie morn- 
ing for a short stay in the country, and am 
writing this in order to avoid an interview which 
would be difficult and agitating to me, for my 
state of health fs not at all satisfactory, and the 
care and responeibility I have undergone on your 
acceunt have worn upon my nerves, ‘ 

“You have been brought up carefully, and 
know the path of duty which lies before you. 
In ease of your imagining that you have rela- 
tious who may discover you and claim you, I feel 
it my sacred tack to tell you that there fs no one 
in this world to whom the fact of your existence 
would cause o pleasurable emotion ; and I warn 
you solemnly that your only chance of ha 
is to live contentedly the life which I have 
marked out for you, and for which you have been 
educated, 

“ Trueting that you will endeavour to control 
the quick temper and impulsive manner which 
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are uppermost among your faults, and with ein- 
cere wishes for your future welfare, I remain, 
yours, Exzawoz Barry.” 


Jocelyn Brown eat dazed when she had 
finished the first and only letter she bad ever 
received in her life. What did it all mean? and 
why was there all thi repetition about “ safety 1” 
Why had her existence been “ dangerous” to 
Miss Barry? She read the etramge letter again 
with eager. care, and a dull anger grew in her 
heart as she finished it for the second time. 
Bard ard ib turned her out into the 
world like a sold horse, If there had been a 
word of affection or sympathy, or if Miss Barry 
had even talked to her instead of writing, it 
might not have hurt eo unbearably to be turned 
out of the only home she had ever known at a 
moment's notice, sAnd even her name was taken 
from her, Why had ehe been ever called Jocelyn 
if she was to go through the world as Jane? 

““You will go by the express train, which 
makes no stop bétween here and Chester.” That 
meant she waz to go from here to the Warden 
School like a er, without a chance of 
escaping at a way station. Even if she had a 
chance, what could she do with the few shillings 
which were ali she would have after her ticket 
was bought! She knew Martha; and Martha, 
having her orders frém her would falth- 


would. be pleasurable.” Why could she not 
say.at once that she had no relations? Jocelyn 
sertitinized the letter, 


heve not, and she tells the truth always, 
wever brutal it may be,” she said, slowly, the 
cool air helping her to think. 
“ Aod she must. be afraid of them finding me 
or she would not have done that abeut eall- 
Ming ‘me Jane! Jane Brown, » does nob 
seem more suitable than Jocelyn Brown, I be- 
lieve,” slowly, “that if she can alter my first 
name she can alter my second ; and I don’é be- 
lieve I am Brown any more than Jane! I wonder 


looked down on the em 
her face and 

had a little when first she read that 
; but there were no tears in her eyes when 
she wiped. the rain from her face and hair, 
and wens dovnetairs to her economical break- 
fast, 
i 


Martha knew anything about this business 
it was not got out of her; 
and the best way to take Martha-would be to 
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into the cheerlees breakfast-room, where a smali 
fire threw a faint warmth on the grey walls and 
the green rep curtains, 

It was nota girl lke this she had expected to 
see, pale and cold, with her head held high, but 
a weeping sobbing child, who would deluge her 
with angry is; bub she respected the 
pride and coursgs ithe calm face turned to her 


“You can have.an egg, Miss Jocelyn 1” she 
sald, awkwardly. ‘‘ The mistrese said so.” 

Jocelyn shook her head. Then she sab 
down at the table and poured herself out a 
cup of tea. I6 was fresh and fragrant, not at all 
the weak etuff Mies Barry was wont to provide, 
She looked up In surprise at Martha. 

“TI made ft good and strong; I thought you’d 
want it,” the woman said, roughly. 

*T do want ft.” 

The kindness under the rough manner wend 
near to touching the girl; but she held herself 
hard. Whatever happened, Miss Barry should 
never be told she broken down. 





“Ido want it,” she repeated slowly, to make 


fully execute them, even if is meant putting }. 


“I belleve I have relatlons She doesn’t dare | hal 


, dingy London street 
ed. + 


as she seb down the meagre breakfast of tes and 
toast. 


time and steady herself ; “ but I’m not upset if 
you mean that, I was surprised ad frst, but | 
don’t wonder at Miss Barry—ow/” 

At the emphasis on the Iast word Marth, 
looked auddenly at her. Oould the mistress hays 
told her anything after making the maid promis 
to hold her tongue? 

“Most people would be surprised at being 
turned out like a dog,” she said, bluntly, ang 
Jocelyn could not but know that every hair of 
is ae 

ot after ” com putting the 
letter down beside her ‘plate. “ aly thing 
that makes me really angry is ber wanting me to 
go all my life under a name that isn’t mine.” 

Shefad played her best card first, and p'syed 
ib well, Marthastood appalled. Then the mis. 
tress Aad told her, and only she, Martha, wss not 
to mention the forbidden abject. She glanced 
at Jocelyn with « kind of furtive cunolog, bat 
the girl's face was unreadable, 

“ So it’s the name you stick at, I tell you it’s 
@ safer one than most-———” 

“Than mine,” Jocelyn corrected her. “Bui b 
don’t think I'll go by it, all the same |” 

Martha had stooped to make up the fire, and 
she let the poker clang on the grate. 
bs You'll not be so mad! ” she cried, and the- 
@irl saw the terror in ber face, "The mistress. 
seems hard, but she’s been a good friend to 

» q 


yer She has fed and clothed me, but you have 
been the only friend I ever had tn this house,” 
Jocelyn returned, composedly. “ You know 


thas.” 
“Martha anewered unwillingly, bub she 
answered, “ Yes, Misa Jocelyn, I know that.” 
* T suppose you won't give me that two pounds 
and let me go away with ft, even if I promise to 
go m plain Jane Brown! she demanded, with 
f 


“Ti not,” There was sudden fon in the 
‘a tones, “Would F pub you, fate 
1 
. t ‘wilkif you don’t.” For the first 
time Jocelyn was an * —- she aoe 
at Martha as com ag mo sudden 
poe nywee 
will!” eried the womay, 
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never go ie ee ee you don’s 
want to go he others, [v's better to live 
J than to die Jocelyn de Burgh!” 


beoks, of them. The gir)’s heart 
beat power yo: the out that much. 
The sound of the prou shad made her 
filng up her head as to the ealling of far-off 


“Listen, here!” Martha’s face was drawn acd 

. “I could help you, and I can’t—tha‘ s 

all sbout it. If tell you all I know, I must 
re on the Book, and go In 
1 hesitated, and 


She 
All right, Martha,” she said, “ but ac Miss 
Barry bas turned me out, and you won't help me, 
1 must just go out Into the world, and help 
myself—even if I run into the wolf's mouth |’ 
ve.of her strong 
“but. her reckless 
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My Heaven! Miss 
By t, Aa peng Burgh |” she 
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bought fa preparation for this day. 
“Jtis the last thing I shall ever take from 
with a swelling heart 


might have cared 
a little, might not have sent me out under a 
, and a false name. It 
all sounds so mad, as if {it were nob the nineteenth 


weary as she locked " Jane 
Brown's” box, and stood fn front of the glass 
her plata felt hat, an 


for the last time, to 
Barry considered fit wear 


ugly hat, euch as 
for a girl '‘ whose existence 
tonoone.” As she put in 
opened and Martha entered, 
out, her face under her old 


: 


‘'Te’s time we were off!” she 
“The cab’s at the door. 
strapped the box deftly and then 
girl with a choke fn her throat, 

the best I can do for you!’ 
equare case from her pocket. 

ever you come seross either 
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turned now to look at the only other occupant of 
the carrisge, the girl who had spoken. 

“ What did you say?” Jocelyn asked, * Ladies’ 

I don't know anything about them. 


gave a repressed a's 2 
aay £0,’ bg a emall finger at 
painted on the carriege window. 
“Were you never in a train before?” 

8 that her question was like 
the amusing impertinence of a child. Jocelyn’s 
texied as she looked at her, What 
sey, she wondered, if she knew that 
her first journey in a train, but 
had ever epoken toe girl of her 


method of up-bringing had 
also self-contained. Lessons 
= dla all the morning, a walk 

or after their early dinner, 
or reading aloud, and bed. 
Every day was the same. ~ 

Church on Sundays at a plain little building a 
quiet street (to fill up the 
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visitors, nona, 
Joeslyn often had had a shrewd suspicion that 
Miss Barry’s visitors came only on the days when 


she was zent out with Martha ; but if there wers 
such people ree ea and going was never 
to . 

remarked, composedly enough, * I 
train before! Do 


station for fear one would be proudly borne In 
here, But we're safe now till Chester.” ~ 

**I get out at Chester.” In spite of herself 
Jocelyn’a lips quivered, the thowght of Mrs, 
Warden and the school, and the intolerable Jane 
Brown which bad been foisted upon her, was net 
comforting, 

The giri te settled her smart little hat. 
“ Going to school?” she asked, patronisingly. 

Jocelyn nodded, 

“To teach, Yes!” 

“*Teach? You look absurdiy young.” 

“I'm twenty-one,” thinking she had good 
reason to know it. 

“Twenty-one! I don’t believe you,” with 

frankness, 
** It is true all the same.” 
i You look about seventeen. 


She produced a box of chocolates, and, helping 
herself, handed it to the pale, slim gir), who 
seemed so tired and ead. 

“T's nob so bad in here, after all; I'm not 
sorry I came, Isaw your nuree—maid, I mean” 
laughing, ‘shoving you in, and I thought you 
were 8 girl on her way to school for the first 


time, 
Jocelya laughed outright at the thought of 
Martha's if she had heard herself re- 
ferred to ax the humble appendage of a child 
brought up for charity. 
_ “No, I'm going alone. I’m going to Mre. 
Warden's school at Chester to be a governcas.” 
“Are you!” There was distinct respect in 
the tone. “ How on earth did you ever get iti 
I wish I were you!” rarer 
“Do you; why? I hate it, I don’t know 
sbout schools, I never went to one.” 
* Bat you are to earn your living, aren’t 
you?” sitting w and regarding the un- 
grateful Jocelyn, who nodded assent. 


I'm nineteen 


you 

If you don’t like the life, all you 

to stand it, and do your best for 

‘eauple of years, and then some one with girls to 
enap you up the moment you 

& governess’s place.” 

_ *Bat I’m only to bave twenty pounds a 


s 
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dagwlth beadery? Wag, gic ae only too glad 
ng with hy, girls are only too g 
to get fm there without # sign of pay, just for 











=e and the method, How did you do 
tt 

The girl’s manner had grown quiet in her 
earnestness, “Ob,” she aaid, “I cnly with I 
had your chance |” 

“My—the lady who brought me up did it,” 
At the thought of Miez Barry, who could turn 
her out without a farewell afier these long 
years, s slow resentment hardened Jocelyn's 
volce, 

“* Wel), I wish I bad been brought up by her 1 
Here am I, Jane Brown, going to a dull country 
house in the depthe of Waler, to be companion 
to s crippled old woman, without a chance of 


| over getting on, or learning anything, and certain 


to lose all I’ve ever been taught, whereas, in 
your case, you have every chance, and—What's 
the matter f” 

“ What did you say your name was!” 

Jocelyn was eltting upright in ber turn, a fiery 
colour burning in her cheeks, 

“Brown, Jane Brown,” smiling 
you think it’s pretty +” 

Jocelyn felt that the swaying expres» train 
which was carrying her on was as unreal sud im- 
possible as al! the rest of the nightmare in which 
ashe had been living all day. 

* Tt’'s—tiv’s my name too!” she eald, elowly, A 
sudden thought had come over her, so wild tha 
her eyes grew dark with excitement. She felt 
eehamed of her lie, even though it was Miss 
Barry's; still, if she was to pass as Jane Brown, 
it did nob matter much what person she began 
with. . 

“What? Not really? "ow very odd! Pancy 
two Jane Browns in one ladies’ carriage,” returns 
Miss Brown the second, cheerfully. ‘‘ We ought 
to be friends, shouldn't we! Perhaps for all we 
know, we sre connections! It is very funny, 
though—quite queer.” She laughed and held 
out the box of chocolates. 

**T suppose you wouldn't like to change—you 
take my piece and I take yours!” ahe observed 
calmly. ‘‘ But, of course, you couldn’s, if Mrs, 
Warden knows you! My people in Wales never 
saw me, and my only reference was from an cid 
clergyman -. knew, and he, poor soul, dled 
two days ago. It would be a joke to do ft, wouldn't 
itt I should get my chance to learn and get on, 
aud you woulé get out of going where you don't 
want to go.” 

“ Where are you going in Wales?” said Jocelyn, 
breathlesely, 

“It is a dreadful place, among mountains,” 
carelessly, ‘‘and I shali have nothing to do but 
amuse a cripple. I am going to the de Burghs, 
at Castle de Burgh,” 

If abe had eald she was going anywhere else in 
all the habitable world, her hearer would have 
been less astonished, As it was, the name struck 
on her heart and fired it, Jane Brown she must 
be ; but to be Jane Brown in the home of the de 
Burghs would be at least a step nearer to the key 
of the mystery than to be Jane Brown In a girls’ 
school. She looked hard at her viz a-vis ; change 
she must and would, If only the girl could be 
brought to really mean her heedless, joking pro- 
posal. It would be quite safe; Miss Barry had 
ssid distinctly that she would prefer not to hear 
from her ; and all the other Jane Brown would 
have to do would be to stick to that bargain. 

“To is my life, my business,” thought Jacelyn, 
hotly, “ Why shouid I go like a parcel to a cense- 
less drudgery when I might go——oh! I must 
do it,” 

“ Do you really mean,” she sald, with a sombrely 
excited face, ‘‘that you would rather go to the 
school than to—to the de Burghs'?”’ 

“Ten thousand times rather.” The other girl 
was excited too, and it made her grave and earnest. 
“ Bat I suppose we should both be Impostors if 
we changed |” tentatively, 

“I don’t see why,” returned Jocelyn, thought- 
fally. ‘* One Jane Brown is as good as another. I 
give you my references and you give me youre. 
Unless you have relations who would write to you 
—and get it found out!” 

“IT baven’s a soul in the world to write to 
me,” Jane Brown said, soberly. ‘‘I was brought 
up in an institution for the daughters of clergy- 
men; the old parson I teld you of, who died the 
Other day got me into it, and he got me the situa- 


“Why, do 
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tion at Castle de Burgh jast before he was taken 
ill. It—oh! it would mean everything to me to 
get into Mre. Warden's school; I think I was bora 
to teach. Tell me, would you, could you do it} 
Or would I have to write to the lady who got you 
there? Ob, of course I would—” breaking cff, 
half crying with excitement, “I know it can’p 
be done !”’ 

eg en fiercely. “See 

re . 

She pulled out a card Martha had given to her 
on getting into the train and handed it to the 
other girl, On it was written, ‘‘ Miss Jane Brown, 
from Mis Barry.” 


enquire how I am getting on.” 

“ You would not be getting on half so well as 
I should,” shrewdly. ‘‘ Being a pu 
for the last year has taught me to manage girls ; 
SS find it something like managing 

ons , 

“I keow.” Jocelyn’s heart was thumping, 
abe wae afraid the other gir) would hear it, “ Oh, 
I know I could never do it. Do you think it 
would be horribly wrong to change?” 

“TI don’t know that the wrongness of it matters 
so much as the chance of being found out,” 
slowly. “ Now there would be no one to follow 
you up in Wales, but how should I look if your 
Miss Barry came to call on me?” 

‘* lf there was any danger like that we could 
nob do it,’ Jocelyn returned, hardly. “ Except 
that I could send a messsge through Mrs, Warden 
to her, she did not want to hear from me, She 
will never want to see you, you may be certain 
of that.” 

‘You won’ get tired of Castle de Burgh, and 
repent of your bargain |” keenly. 

"If I do I'll go somewhere else. I shan’t ever 
disturb you. There is only half an hour to 
Chester, you’d better thiok what you're going to 
decide, ving ind payin aye ion Akg had 
any money ond a couple of shillings I should 
have gone off on my own account at Chester. 
But even if I managed to avoid the person 
they sent to meet me, I couldn't go and seek 
my fortune on two shillings |” 

But Miss Brown had no idea of wasting half 
an hour in refiection. 

“Vl do it,’ she said, and she held out a 
little hand. ‘I’m honest,” she cried, ‘‘and I 
know you are too. If we come to grief, we can 
write and stand by each other. Az for it’s nob 
being right, why should we each go on being 
round pega in square holes, when we do not con- 
cern anybody but ourselves! Is it a bargain?” 

“Yes,” said Jocelyn, with a strange com- 
posure, “it is a bargain.” 

Aad the two Jane Browns leaning forward in 
the railway carriage, shook hands on it, 

“ Well ! That’s over,” cried the real one, "I 
can hardly believe I am really going to get in to 
that Warden School ! I suppose I had better tell 
you all I know about Castle de Burgh! It isn’t 
much !” warningly. 

Jocelyn turned her face so that her halr and 
cheek were all her substitute at Mrs. Warden's 
could eee. 

**T don’t really mind what it’s like,” she said, 
but [suppose I ought to know whose companion 
I'm going to be.” 

* Old Mra, de Burgh’s,” promptly. “Then 
there isa young Miss de Burgh, a grand-daughter, 
and I think two sons. I think the married one 
is the eldest, but I don’) know, and anyhow his 
wife Is dead. Iam afraid you will find old Mrs, 
de Burgh rather horrid, My dear old guardian, 
who got me there, gave mea sort of sermon about 
forbearance—said it was hard for an active 
woman to be a cripple, and that sort of thing. 
So I fancy the dame has a temper.” 

"Tam used to tempers,” drily, ‘*Tell me, did 
they let you know anything about your 
work ¢” 

“Nota thiag, They would send a carriage to 
meet meat Presteigne de Burgh, their station, 





and I was to have fifteen pounds a . Bo 
see you ace sealing ina ® geneeuhat bes pounds]? 

But mee made very little difference to a 
Pg never had any ; Jocelyn only 

The engine gave a wild whistle, and Miss 
Brown started. 

* We're stopping,” she cried. “ Oh, its Chester,” 

For a moment Jocelyn could not anewer, A 
quick terror overcame her that perhsps after all 
they could not manage it, that a governess armed 
with a description of her from the exact pen of 
om , would Invade the carriage and carry 

© 

“Do you think you can mansge it}” she sald 
at last. 

“Yes,” the little girl was gathering her 
belongings, ‘‘I can manage it. The train wiits 
here ten minutes, you can look out and see me 

g my fellow governess from ‘he school. 
it I would not get out myself if I were you,” 

“*If you hate it,” Jocelyn cried, tremblingly, 
“write and let me know. Though I suppose, 
once done, we can’t go back again |” 

*T shan’t want to go back. I never thought 
Bey nb yy a chance in this world.” She 
de ee ee ets teen center it 

y perhaps, never, wonder 
"ll kias me ; I—I like you,” 
ocelyn kissed her, with unaccustomed lips. 
She had never in all her life kiseed any one, not 
even Martha, and the little bit of human warmth 
and kindness cheered her. 

** Good-bye,” she eaid ; “ don’t do it, though, 
even now, if you are afraid.” 
ae Browa put the box of chocolates into her 


“Take them, I’ve more,” she commanded: 
‘Here we are ; if I get on all right I'll take out 
my handkerchief as I leave the platform. By 
the way, my guardian’s name was Drury—the 
Rev. John Drury, of St, Peter’s, West Brompton, 
and he took an interest In me because he oow 
my father. I wouldn’t have done this ”—shame- 
facedly—"‘ if he had been alive; but he died, 
poor dear, two days ago ; and, as I sald, nobody 
cares, My clothes are black, and so are yours, 
so no one will wonder why you aren’t in mourn- 
ing, or why Jam. I couldn’t afford to buy any 
crape. He was not married, and he had no rela- 
tions, so you need not be afraid of letters from 
inquirlog Drurys. Good-bye, my dear, and watch 
out for my haudkerchief. If I can I'll writeand 
tell you how I get on,” p 

And she jamped briskly out as the train drew 
up in the station. 

Jocelyn was afraid to lean out and watch her ; 
but she had no need. Miss Jane Brown had nob 
made ten steps toward the luggage-van when a 
severe-looking woman came up toher. Jocelyn 
watched with some eurprise the chaoged manner 
with which the little girl spoke to Mrs, Warden's 
governess, all her reckless flippancy had de- 
parted ; it was easy to see that Miss Brown out 
of school, and Miss Brown as a governess, were 
too distinct beings. As Jocelyn looked at her, 
she took gut’a emall white handkerchief and de- 
murely wiped a smut off her little nose. And 
then, escorted by her terrible warder, she 
vanished in the direction of the luggage-van. It 
was all right then ! 

Jocelyn sat still till the train had gone out of 
the station, and the terror of Mrs. Warden was 
gone for ever. For all she knew, Castle de 
Bargh might be worse, but she could leave it, 
And she longed feverishly to see these de Burghs: 
Aticia, Hugo ; she took out her miniature pen- 
dant and gazed long aud earnestly at {6, but it 
told her nothing, and she slipped it back again. 
Then she put her band in her pocket, and took 
out the shillings Martha had handed to her, 
neatly folded up in paper, Tears came into her 
eyes as ehe undid it, and there fell into pode 
a shilling and o Martha had par 
with her meagre savings so that Jocelyn de 
Bargh, “ whose existence could be a pleasure to 
no one,” should not go penniless into the world. 
and she could not even write and thank the kind 
old woman | . 

Asin a dream she got out ab Presteigne-de- 
Burgh Station, and into the carriage that waited 
for her. Stiff and weary, when the carriage 


wd 





that her eyes was a wolf's head, open. 
mouthed, carved on the hall- door, the thing 
in miniature on the servanis’ buttons. 

That was why Martha had been so startled 
ee ee a ne ee te 
wolf's mouth.” Somehow, for the first time, the 
girl’s heart turned cold, 

(To be continued.) 








NUMBER NINETY. 


—i0— 


“To let furnished, for a term of years, at a 
very low rental, a large old-fashioned family 
retidence, comprising eleven bedrooms, four re- 
ception-rooms, dressing-roome, two staircases, 


Black and Grindlay, 28, Cumberland-road, F.C.” 
The above advertisement referred to Number 


sideration by sheer » Sometimes for 
months I looked for it In vain, Other ignorant 
folk might possibly fancy that the efforts of the 
house-agent had been crowned at last with euc- 
coss—that 16 was let,and no longer in the 
market. 

I knew better. I knew that “Number 
Ninety” would never find a tenant as long 2s 
oak and ash endured. I knew that it was passed 
on, a8 a hopeless case, from house-agent to 
house-agent. I koew that ip would never be 
ocoupied, save by rate—and, more than thie, I 
knew the reason why ! 

I will not say in what equare, street, or road 
“Number Ninety” may be found. I will not 
divulge to human being its precise and exact 
locality, but this I am to state, that it 
is positively in existence, is in London, and is 
still empty. 

* > * * 

Fifteen years go this very coming Christmas, 
my friend John Hollyoak (Civil Engineer) and I 
were guests at a bachelor’s party ; partaking, in 
company with eight other celibates, of » very 
recherché Uttle dinner, in the neighbourhood of 
Piccadilly, Conversation became very briek a: 
the champegoe circulated, and many topics were 
started, discussed, and dismiseed. 

og (I say they advisedly, as I myzelf ama 
man of few words) talked on an extraordinary 
variety of subjects, I distinctly recollect a long 
argument on mushroom:—mushrooms, murders, 
racing, cholera ; from cholera we came to sudden 
death, from sudden death to churehyards, and 
from churchyards it was naturally but a step to 


hoste. 

, On thie last topic the arguments became fast 
and furious, for the company Was divided into 
two camps. The larger “the opposition,” who 
scoffed, and sneered, and snapped their fingers, 


plimentary to the sense, or sobriety, of the 
victims of superstition. Argument and counter- 
argument waxed louder ard hotter, and there 
was every of a very stormy conclueion 
to the someart ccnotantits 

John Hollyoak, who was the most vehement 
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the most incredulous, the moet jocular, and 
most derisive of the anti-ghoat faction, brov 
mater tog Sas we Zz re 
would give greater pleasure to pass 
pight ios haunted ho the 
character the better he would be pleased |” 

His challenge was instantly taken up by our 
somewhat rv flied host, who Suerte him 
that his wishes could be very easily satisfied, and 


known county family. 
happened therein history 

On the death of the last owner—a diabolical- 
looking, sged person, much resembling the 
typical brigand—it had passed into the hands of 
a kinsman resident abroad, who had no wish to 
return to England, and who desired his agents to 
a a they could—a most significant sugges- 
tion 


Year by year went by, and still this “ highly 
desirable family mansion ’’ could find no tenant, 
although the rent was reduced, and reduced, and 


rata by day, and something else by night—so 
sald neighbours, 

Of course, it was the very thing for John ; and 
he snatched up the gauntlet on the spot. He 
ecoffed at its evil repute, and so! 
to rehabilitate Its character within a week ! 

It was In vain that he was solemnly “ warned” 
—that one of his fellow-guests vely aseured 
him that he would not pass a night in ‘‘ Namber 
Ninety” for ninety thousand pounds—it would 
be.the price of his reason, 

* Ton, yc bat ge tng ata high figure,” 
return an indulgent emile, ‘I 
will venture mine for og 

“Those laugh who win,” put fn our host, 
sharply. ‘ You have not been through the wood 
err ag 8 o> peed ogre oh I invite all 
present to with me in three days from this; 
and then, if our friend here has proved that he 
has get the better of the ts, we will all laugh 
—. Foc — a bar, ” 

ta was promptly accepted by all 
the company; and then they fell to Pa Fa 
practical arrangements for John’s lodging for the 
next night, 

I had no actual hand—or more properly 
speaking, tongue — in this discussion, which 
carried us on until a late hour ; but, nevertheless, 
the next night at ten o’clock—for no ghost with 
any self-respect would think of » g defore 
that time—I found myself standing as John’s 
second on the steps of the notorious Number 
Ninety” ; but I was nob going to remain. The 
hansom that brought me was to take me back to 
my own respectable chambers, 

solemn-loobiog, 


= 


This fll-famed house was large, 
and gloomy. A heavy portico frowned down on 
neighbouring, bare-faced hall-doors, 


The caretaker (an army pensioner, bravest of 
the brave in daylight) was prudently awaiting us 
outside with the key, which sald he turned 


ia the lock and admitted us into a large echoing 
hall, black as Erebus, saying as he did 00,— 

My missus has batred the bed, and made up 
& good fire In the front room, sir. Your things 
is all Isid howt, and 1 hope you'll have a com- 
fortable night,” to John. , 

"No, sir, Thank , air i 

not come in! Good night 1” and with thee 


of you will not come in, either?” 
pes teh hake Fda wre and I prefer 
laughed ccntempt- 

uously, a that had a curfous echo, it 








mocking emphasis. ‘ Call 
o'clock to-morrow 

me forcibly out 
the door 


who stared 
ry ce, 
with an expression of astonishment, 
** So it was all humbug, of course,” I sald, as 
he took my arm, and we set off for our club. 
" You ehall have the whole we pgenen 
“Tt will 


dering, to say the least of it, The moment he 
had brought out his cigar case and lit up, he 
tarned to me-and said, — 

**T see you are just quivering to know my ex- 
perience, and I won’t keep you on tenter hooke 
”" longer. In four words—I have seen them !” 

am (as before hinted) asilent man. J merely 
eer § - him = widely-parted mouth, and 
terrogative eyes, 

I believe I had best endeavour to give the 
narrative without comment, and in John Holly- 
oak’s own way. This is, as well as I can recollect, 
his pe word for od 
proceeded upstairs, after shut you 
by a match, and found the 

the door was ajer, and it 
was lit up by aroaring and most cheerful-looking 
fire es. It was a comfortable 
apartment, furnished with old-fashioned chairs 
and tables, and the traditional four-poster. There 
were 
boards, and when 
in each these closets, and locked them, and 
inv ted the bed above and beneath, sounded 
the and bolted the door, I sat down before 
the fire, lit a cigar, opened a book, and felt that I 
was going to be master of the situation, and most 
thoroughly and completely ‘at home.’ My novel 
proved absor' a read on greedily chapter 
after chapter, and eo interested was I and amused 
—for it was a lively book—that I positively lost 
sight of my whereabouts, and fancied myself 
reading in my own chambers! There was nota 
sound—not ay Bey — in ~ —— oe 
coals, dropping from the grate, alone jonally 
broke the silence, till a neighbouring church clock 
slowly boomed twelve! ‘The hour!’ I sald to 
even with a laugh, as I gave the fire a rousin 
et eee but ere 

read three peges I had occasion to stop and 
listen. What was that distant sound now comf 
nearer and nearer! ‘Rats, of course!’ sai 
common-sense; ‘ih was just the very house for 
vermin!’ Then a longish silence. Again a stir 
sounds, coming nearer as if apparently caused by 
many feet passing down the corridor—high. heeled 
shoes and sweeping silken trains! Of courte it 
was all imagination, I assured myself, or—rate ! 
Rats were capable of making such curious, im- 
probable noises ! 

“Then another long tilence. No sound, but 
cinders and the ticking of my watch, which I had 
laid on the table. 
~ “J resumed my book, rather ashamed and a 
little indignant with myself for having put it 
down, and calmly dismiesed my late interruption 
as ‘rate—nothing but rate.’ 

"TI had been reading and smoking for some 
time in a placid and highly incredulous frame of 
mind when I was somewhat suddenly startled by 
a loud single knock at my room-door. I took no 
notice of it; but merely laid down my novel, 
and eat ‘ tight.’ 

“ Another knock, more imperious this time. 
After a moment's mental deliberation I arose, 
armed myself with the poker, prepared to brain 
any number of rats, and threw the door open 
with a violent swing that strained Its very hinges, 
and beheld, to my amazement, a tal), powdered 
footman in a laced scarlet livery, who, making a 
formal {inclination of his head, astounded me atill 
further by saying,— 

“* Dinner is ready |’ 

***)’m not coming,’ I replied, without a 








moment’s hesitation, and thereupon I s'ammed 
the door rudely in his face, locked it, and re- 
sumed my seat, aleo my book ; bub reading was 
a farce—my ears were aching for the next 


“Ie soon came—rapld steps running up the 
stairs, and n aeiogie knock, I went over to 
the door, once more discovered the tall foot- 
man, who sald, with studied courtesy,— 

"Dinner is ready, and the company are 
walting,’ 

“*] told you I was not coming, Be off, and 
be hanged to you,’ I cried, again shutting the 
door violently. 

‘This time I did not make even a pretence at 
reading. I merely sat and waited for the next 
move, 

“Thad not long to sit, In ten minutes I 
heard a third loud knock. I rose, wenb to the 
docr, and tore it open. There, as I expected 
wae the servant again, with his parrot speech,— 

*¢* Dinner is ready, the company are waiting, 
and the master says you must come !’ 

*** All right, then, I'll come,’ I replied, wearled 
by reason of his importunity, and feeling euddenly 
fired with a desire to see the end of the adven- 
ture. 

" He accordingly led the.way downstairs and I 
followed him, noting as I went the gilt buttons 
on his coat, and his splendidly-turned calves, also 
that the hall and passages were now brilliantly 
fllaminated, and that several liverled servants 
were passing to and fro, and that from (pre- 
sumably) the dining-room a buzz of tongues and 
loud volleys of laughter, and many hilarious 
voices, and a clatter of knives and forks issued. 

*©T was not left much time for speculation, as 
in another second I found myself inside the door, 
and my escort announced me fn a stentorian voice 
as ‘Mr. Hollyoak.’ 

"J could hardly credit my senses as I locked 
round, and saw about two dozen people, dreseed 
fn the fashion of the Inst century, seated at the 
table, which was loaded with gold and silver 
plate, and lighted up by a blaze of wax-candles 
in massive candelabras, 

“ An elderly gentleman, who presided at the 
head of the board, rose, He was dressed in a 
trimson coat, braided with silver, He worea 
peruke, had the most piercing black eyes I ever 
saw, and made me the finest bow I ever received 
in all my life, and with a polite wave of a taper 
hand Indicated my seat—a vacant chair between 
two powdered and patched beauties, with over- 
flowing white shoulders and necks, sparkling 
with diamonds. 

" At first I was fully convinced that the whole 
affair was a superbly-matured practical joke. 
a pow looked so real, eo truly flesh and 
blood, so complete in every detail; but I looked” 
round in vain for one famillar face. 

“T saw young, old, and elderly ; handsome and 
the reverse. On all faces there was a similar ex- 
pression—reckless, hardened defiance, and some- 
ee elee that made me shudder, but that I 
could not classify. 

"Were they a secret community? Fourth- 
rate, eay, ‘coiners’? but no, In one rapid glance 
I noticed that they belonged exclusively to the 
upper stratum of society—bygone society. 

“ The jabber of talking had momentarily ceased, 
and the host, imperiously hammering the table 
with « knife-handle, sald in a singularly harsh, 
grating voice,— 

"* Ladies and gentlemen, permit me to give 
you a toast—our guest!’ looking straight at me 
with his glittering coal-black eyes, 

“ Every glaes was immediately raleed, Twenty 
faces were turned towards mine, when, happily, 
a sudden impulse seized me. I sprang twenty 
feet and said, — 

"* Ladies and gentlemen, I beg to thank you 
for your kind hospitality, but before I accept it, 
allow me to say grace.’ 

I did not wait for permission, but hurriedly 
repeated a Latin bened{ction aloud. 

an instant there was a violent crash, an 
uproar, a sound of running, of screams, groans 
and curses, and complete darkness. 

“I found myself standing alone by a big, bare, 
mahogavy table, which I could just dimly discern 
by the aid of a street lamp that threw its meagre 
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light into the great empty dinleg-room from the 
other side of the area. 

* T must confess that I felt my nerves a little 
shaken by this instantaneous change from \) 
to darkness—from a crowd of gay and 
companions to utter solitude and silence, 

“T stood for a moment trying to recover my 
paental balance. I rubbed my eyes hard to 

myself that I was awake, and then I 
pieced very cigar-case In the milddle of the 
table, as a sigo and token that I had been down- 
staira, which cigar-case I found exactly where I 
left it thie morning, and then went and groped 
my way into the hall, and regained my room. 

“TI met with no obstruction «nm route I saw 
no one, but as I closed and double-locked my 
door I distinctly heard a low laugh outside the 

hole—a sort of suppressed, malicious titter, 


that made me very angry, 
“Tonce more o the door. There was 








pened 
nothing to be seen, I waited and listened—dead | m 
allence. 


I thon undressed and went to bed, 
resolved that a whole army of footmen would 
fail to invite me once more to the festive board. 
I was determined not to lose my night's rest, 
ghoste or no ghosts. 

"Just as I was doziog off I remember 
the neighbouring church clock chime two, It 
was the lash sound I was aware of; the house 
was now as eilent as a vault. My fire burnt 
away cheerfully. Iwas no longer In the least 
degree inclined for reading, and I fell fast aslee 
and slept soundly till J heard the cabs and - 
carts beginnlog their morning career, 

**T then rose, dressed at my leisure, and found 
you, my good, faithful friend, awaitiag me rather 
anxiously, on the hall door steps. 

J have nob done with thab house yet. I'm 
determined to find out who those people are, 
and where they come from. I shall sleep there 
again to-night, and so shall ‘Crib,’ my bull-dog; 
and you will see that I shal! have news for you 
to-morrow morntog, if I am allve to tell the 
tale,” he added, with a laugh. 

Tn vain I would have dissuaded him. I pro- 
teeted, argued, implored. I declared that rash- 
ness was not courage ; that he had seen enough ; 
that J, who had seen nothing, and only listened 
tot his experiences to hand, was convinced that 
Number Ninety was a haure to be avoided. 

I might just as well have talked to my um- 

So, once more, I reluctantly sccom- 
panied him to his previous night’s lodging. Oace 
itiore I saw him dies inside the gloomy, 
forbidding-looking, re-echoing hall. 

TI then went home in au unusually anxious, 
povechag “ia we atate of = ; andl, who 
generally outrival the Seven Sleepers, wide 
awake, tumbling and tossing hour iter” hour, 
@ prey to the most foolish ideas—ideas I wow 
tage feughed to scorn fn daylight. 

More than once I was positive that I heard 
Jolm Hollyoak calling me; and I sat up in bed 
and listened. 

OF course {t was fancy, for the iostant I did 
so there was no sound, 

At the first gleams of winter dawn I rose, 
dressed, and swallowed a cup of good sbrong 
coffee to clear my brain from the misty notions 
it had collected during the night. And then I 
invested myself fo my warmest topcoat and 
comforter, and set off for Blank-street. 

Early as ft was—{t was but half past seven— 
I found the army pensioner was before me, 
pacing the pavement with a countenance that 
w have wade a first-rate frontispiece for 
‘*Barton’s Anatomy of Melancholy”—a coun- 
tenance the reverse of cheerful. 

I was not disposed to wait for eight o'clock. I 
was boo Uneasy and too impatient for further 
particulars of the dinner-party. So I rang with 
all my might, and knocked with all my main. 

No sound within—no answer! Bat John was 
alwaye a heavy sleeper! I was resolved to rouse 
him all the same, and knocked and rang, and rang 
“ knocked incessantly for fully ten minutes. 

then stooped down, and applied my eye to 
the le. I looked steadily iato the aperture 

I accustomed to the darkness, and 
then {b seemed to me that another eye—a very 
strange, oy bs aR glaring into mine from 
the other side of the keyhole | 
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“I want to get in 


ted, tm : to slept there last night 
ru patiently. last night, 
an T cot cake Thai | He has the key ! " 
“Oh, you can’’ wake bim! returned the 
Low aT gravely. “Then we must get a lock- 


But already the thoughtful pensioner had pro- 
cured one ; and already a considerable and curious 
crowd surrounded the steps. 

After five minutes of (to me) maddening delay, 
the great heavy door was opened, and ewung 
slowly back, and I instantly rushed in, followed 
less precipitately by the policeman and pen- 


I had nob far to seek John Hollyoak! He and 
ue og wae lying at the foot of the atairs, both 
atone dead | 

+ * + * * 

N.B.—Sinee the above appalling discovery no 
one has ever ventured to solve the mystery, much 
less to pass another night under the roof of that 
ill-famed, old-fashioned ‘Yesidence, known as 
“ Number Ninety.” ohiibas 
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UNLIKE OTHER GIRLS. 


[A NOVELETTE.) 


(Coneluded.) 
CHAPTER V.—(Continued.) 


For the next six weeks Violet lay in the neat 
little bedreom battling against the fever that 


had deprived her of reason, and ib seemed likely | her 


also to deprive her of life, 

Fortunately for her she had fallen into good 
bands, Mrs. Murray was a veritable nurse, and 
with Meg to help her she tended this stranger 
as carefully as if the latter had been her own 
daughter. 

No murmuring words with regard to: the 
expense and trouble thus incurred passed the 
widow's lips. She was ignorant as to the state 
of Violet's finances ; she ran the risk of never 
being paid for her geoerous pains, but her 
sureing was none the less tender and skilful on 
that account. 

When Viole struggled back to life and con- 
sciousness for the first thne since that memorable 
day, Mre. Murray wae sitting by the window in 
her bedroom sewing. A saucer filled with her 
rex Cag namesskes stood on a little table dlose 

her 


The purple flowers emitting: their delicate 
perfume seemed in harmony with the girl's weak, 
oe epirit, Hor eyes rested upon them 
gra y: 

“ Mra, Murray.” ’ 

The widow waa beside her in an instaa}, full 
of solicitude. 

*'O5, my dear, but it is nice to see you in 








, the change would take 


place some . 

" Have I been ill long 1” 

" Nearly six weeks.” 

Violet gave a little cry of dismay. 

¥ ba Niger enon dmg) Te have caused 
you, regretfully. amsosorry! But 
I am not quite without means. I shall be able 
to make you some return for all your kindness.” 

‘' We need nob diseuss that sow,” replied Mrs, 
Murray, with a smile, ‘* Walt till you are 
stronger. Now I cannot allow you to talk any 
more at present, Drink this and try to go to 


“Why didn't you send me to the nearest 

“John wouldn’t hear of it, and I was quite as 
unwilling to let you go.” 

‘* Who is John ?” 

*' My nephew, and the master of the house, [ 
live here with him. He ts a chemist’s assistant. 
I brought him in to look at you on the night you 
were taken {ll when he came home from bus!ness. 


Ld ahe 
your ye ng again, sald, gratefully, 
time 


verdict proved him to be correct. There were 
times when we though’ you would not recover, 
the fever ran so high.” 

Violet remembered the deep, ple: 
and the strong arms in wi she had been 
carried upstairs, Evidently both must belong 
to her landlord, And to this young man, this 
chemist’s assistant, she was in & measure in- 
debted for all the kindness she had received. 

The reflection was not « pleasant one to a girl 
brought up as Violet had been ; it affected her 
pride. She would in’ have preferred the 
charity emanating entirely from Mrs, Murray. 

That she would have to thank Mrs, Murray's 
nephew for it as well embarrassed her, and 
rendered it less acceptable; but she was too 
weak to trouble herself about anything very 
keenly. 

Belore falling asleep she raised herself to ack 
one more question. 

“Have you written to my aunt, Mrs, 
Murray ?” 

“Yes, I wrote; but I gob no answer. I ex- 
pect the lady had gone on to another watering- 
place before the letter got there, aud they 
failed to forward {t. Never mind. You caa 
write to her yourself when you are about 

"n 


Another week, and Violet was able to sit up 
for a few hours each day. Yet another, and she 
was declared well enough to go downstairs, not 
to her own lonely sitting room, but to Mrs. 
Murray’s comfortable combination of kitchen and 
parlour at the back of the house. 

The good woman had proposed her going there, 
and she willingly consented. 

Very with dark, shadowy blue eyes, and 
short silky rings of brown hair clustering round 
amall shapely head, Violet locked the mere 
aoe saree a apalaod we bye opener 

the 


great motherly armchair amidet countless 
watching Mrs. Murray and Meg prepare 
the table for tea. 


She was conscious of locking forward to Johu 
Ashburne’s arrival with concealed, dread — 


hitherto she had only associated with gentlemen. 
What would this t's aswistand to whom 
she was so deeply indebted be like 
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\“G@ood-evening, Miss Stanwick. Iam glad to 

see you among we again.” 

John Aehburne had entered quietly, and stood 

beside Violet's chair, regarding her with a com- 
but perfectly unem alr—-the 

air of a well-bred, self- man, 

No, he was not goody-goody. One glance waz 
ww fictent to assure Violet of this, 

Tail and slender, with regular features, a 
broad forehead, dark thoughtful eyes, wavy dark 
bair, and a firm, pleasant mouth, John Ashburne 
hed a manly beauty of biz own that prig or 
dandy never yet possessed, 

“He is not’so dreadful after all,” thought 
Violet, swiftly with a sense of keen reHef, “ He 
might be a gentleman. Perhaps, saving the 
name, he is one, John Ashburne, I am inclined 
to like you.” 


OHAPTER VI, 


“TI HAVE proved a very troublesome inmate 
thus far,” sald Violet, with a faint smile, in 
reply t0 John Ashburne’s gresting. ‘* You must 
all be tired of me; only you are too kind to say 


“Tilness is nob a crime,” be replied, quaintly ; 
“and Aunt Mary is so fond of nursing that I 
believe she fs almost grateful to anyone who 
eS enererans tne Ot eat 


“I owe my recovery {n a greab measure to 


tremulously, ‘*‘I—I could not have fallen into 

better hands, When I felt this illness coming 

ou I asked her to send me to the hospital. She 

would have been quite justified in doing e0, in 

the case of a perfect stranger, but she refused, 

ee ee her for taking such care 
me.’ 

‘She requires no psyment. She only wiehes 
you to keep your mind at rest, and to recover as 
rapidly as possible,” 

His tone was frank and straightforward 
withoub being femiliar, full of ease and refine 


ment, 

There was littie fo distinguish John Ash- 
burne from any other well-bred well-informed 
man, only in hie case courtesy and refine- 
ment were inherent rather than acquired. Self- 
educated, .without the aid of friends, he’ had 


® good nursing,” said Violet, | 
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until you are stronger and better able to meet 
them. Iam half a doctor, you know, and I can 
aeeure you thet nothing retards recovery so much 
as mental dirquiet, Mind and body act upon 
each other fn such « subtle menner.” 

The meal was @ very pleaeant one, John Ash- 
burne, with an eye to Violet’s amusement, had 
primed himself in the latest news, which he re- 
tailed over the tea-table. 

He talked well, striking out sparks of his own 
from sny subject which he handled, uncon- 
aciouely revesling an extensive knowledge of men 
and books, picked up im the course of his strug- 


gling career. 

Violet lMstened and nopel. while enjoying 
the dreamy ease of one only just released from 
severe pain ; too to take up the burden 
of life yet awhile, content to drift with the tide. 

She d very lovely nestling among the 
dark, red cushions. If she had lost her ripe, 
delicate bloom, the clear pallor of convalescence 
had « beauty of its own equally irresistible, 
ult Ciotaeae ' se done Ps mye haar 

a B Pulse; & vague un ed 
wdaaration, ware heal to the quiet, studious man 
ore, 

Hitherto the women who had come under his 
notice had failed to make any impreselon upon 
him. Some’ had been young and pretty, some 
only too willing to meet the handsome young 
chemist half way, but none had possessed the 
simple ladylike grace and dignity, the rare 
beauty, that distinguished Violet Stanwick. 

Jobn Ashburne, grave and impassive in his 
demeanour towards other women, inclined to 
view with scorn those unmaidenly girls whose 
eyes said even more than their lips, had been 
conscious of some strange new power working 
within him eincs the night he bad carried Violet 
upstairs in 5 state of insensibility ; his interest 
in her alkeady awakened, his warmest sympathy 
aroueed, 

She did not belong to his sphere at all, he 
had reminded himself, sterniy, when his thoughts 
a to her at frequent intervals during her 


Let her be ever so poor and friendless Violet 
Stanwick was still a lady, with all the instincts 
and prejudices common to her order. 

When she had recovered health and strength 
she would away, retaining, perhaps, some 
grateful of the the obscure 

who had sheltered her in time of 


within hls 


stranger 
gates, dependent upon his hospitality, yot with 
Se penmnerane acta to thrill him by a word or a 


already forged. 

"Do you play chess, Mies Stanwick!?” he in- 
quired when tea was over, instead of going as 
usual to his small laboratory at the top of the 


house, 
" Yes, but Iam nota good player. I seldom 


“Then you will be less able to reflect upan my 
” said John Ashburne, bringing for- 
ward a seb of carvedivory chesamen and a chess- 


“ Shall we try our skill? That is if you feel 
wrong enough, and care to play, This is my 
ly evening,’ when I am not obliged to go 
to ” 


yes, I should like ft,” said Violet, 

. “TT uased to play chess with my 
don’t think I have touched a chess- 
his death. I am out of preetice, but 
my best to conquer you, nevertheless.” 
Ashburne’s cara her lightly-spoken 
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When, after frequent remiaders from Violet, 
Mrs, Murray had produced her modest bill, a 
surplus had remsined from the twenty pounds 
sufficient to keep her afloat for several weeks to 


come. 

“You have not charged enough to pay your- 
self, Mra. Murray, irrespective of the nursing, 
which must be classed as an exura,” the girl had 
remonstrated. “JE must {Insist upon some addi- 
tion being made to the bill,” 

Bat Mrs. Murray had remained firm to her 
original charges, and Violet could only restore 
the balance by making Meg a bandzome prezent 
out of her slender means, 

The sitting-room was at her disposal; but 
she seldom lived there in solitary state. Her 
heart had warnied towards theze new friends, 
staunch and firm as she had proved them to be. 
There was nothing fn their quiet, well-regulated 
lives to jar upon her sense of refinement, to pre- 
vent her from mixing freely with them. Fale 
— was wholly wanting in Violet's nature. 

be valued Innate nobility of charaeter and 
principle more than mere social status, 

‘Thankful to be no longer lonely and friend- 
less, gladly accepting the unaffected kindness and 
interest lavished upon her once agsio, Violet 
shared the home-life of those among whom her 
lot was cast for the time being, and identified 
herself with them so thoroughly, that it seemed 
almost impossible to reslise how recent the 
close acquaintance was. A few months sgo John 
Ashburne and his gentle, soft-voiced aunt had 
been unknown to her, now she shrank from the 
idea of facing life apart from them. 

This state of thiogs was pleasant, but very 
likely to upset John Arhburne’s peace of mind; 
He hurried home when night came, not as of 
old, to reach the laboratory, that he might re- 
sume his beloved chemical experiments, Ambi- 
tion no longer reigned without a rival in his 
breast. Love—imperious, despotic, unreasoning 
love—had come forward to assert ite rights, and 
threatened to sssume the throne, 

Violet was sure to be in the Iving-room with 
Aunt Mary, sewitg or reading, ready to bestow 
& ewift, welcoming smile upon him when he 
entered, John Ashburne treasured those smiles 
gs his memory as a miler treasures his 
gold. 
It was a treat fora tired man to sit by and 
hear her play and slog. Sometimes he joined 
her in a duet, his baritone blending wel! with 
her fresh, sweep contralto. Then, when Violet 
wae no longer an fnvalid, aa occasional concert 
or @ visit to the theatre varied their evening 
programme, 

If at times conscience pricked him, and a 
sense of duty deserted took John into the 
laboratory among retorts and orucibles, and 
mysterious scientific instruments of all kinds, he 
could nob get on unless Violet was at hand to 
note down results, and act as a kind of supernu- 
merary to the experimentalist, bent upon 
wresting fresh secrets from nature, It was his 
last citadel, the laboratory : but love carried it 
triumphantly with fiying colours, in no wise dis- 
comfited by the bottles, and feeling thoroughly 
at home among jars of all deseriptions, domestic 
and otherwise. 

Violet placed implicit confidence [In her new 
friends. She had acquainted them with the 
etory of her life up to the present time, merély 
su ing ber reason for leaving Miss Massingér 
cv pareptie, lest the fact of having refusing Cecil 
Harrington might sound like » covert boast. 

Violet had a Mrs, Shifton of her change 
of résidence Imraediately she was able to write. 
That lady, on returning to town, paid her a visit, 
expressing In very plain terms her regret that 
Violet had been £0 fll-advised as to leave Miss 
Massinger, and offered to take her home with her 
until she met with another situation. Bat the 
offer was made so coldly and unlovingly that 
Violet declined to avall herself of it, 

She expressed hereelf wiiling to remain on in 
lod and her decision met with no opposition 
from aunt, who was rather relieved than 
otherwise to hear {b, 

More disgusted than ever with the conduct of 
her own relations, Violet treasured at ite true 
worth the kind, generous attitude of her new and 
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congenial acquaintances. It was painful tocon-| Sir Charles Aunesley, handsome and accom- | ones. I write for several perlodicals—fction 
template leaving them, and going once more | plished, had caught her ; lish fancy, but it had | articles, and so on, I don’tconfine myself to one 
among strangers to earn her living. The necessity | been reserved for John Ashburne, a man of the | branch of Hterature, My companion has 


had to be faced, however, 


Violet’s scanty means had come to an end, She 


had sold more than one article of jewellery. 


Moderate as were Mrs. Murray's charges, it 


would soon be out of her power to defray them. 


Consequently she must look out for another 


situation. 

The warm, sheltering atmosphere of home— 
for it had really become that to her—must be 
exchanged for the chill, frosty temperature of a 
dependent position among people who, apart from 
the hired service she rendered them, cared 
nothing for her. 

Bat an unexpected obstacle arose to confront 
her when she announced her Intention of seeking 
another situation. No sooner did one that ap- 
peared likely to sult dawn upon the horizon than 
— eas or Mre. Murray found serious fault 

6. 

The duties were too heavy, or the salary offered 
too small, They al contrived to place the 
oe leh’ to Genie — in an yer 

t, to ice Violet sgainst ft, as 
they were loth to lose her. She gave up several 
situations to please them; then detected the 
er ruse, and loved them all the better 
_ Tk do,” she said, | ohn 

‘It won't do,’ ly, to J 
Ashburne. “ If I listen to you I shall never find 
pr cbeye eg to sult me, I am as well and 
strong asI can hope to be, qd the very 
panion t appears 
in the Times I shall answer. It pb ays to 
lead an idle life when I might be working.” 

John Ashbuarne checked the te, fervent 
words that rose to his lips should they 
prove unwelcome to her—they might be the 
means of driving her away from the only place 
she could call home, His love was of the unsel- 
fish order. Moreover, he feared to lose all by 
being too premature. 

**You are always busy,” he replied, quietly. 
“TI hardly know what I—Aunt Mary—will do 
when you are gone. Are you tired of us, Miss 
Stanwick, that you evince so much impatience to 
leave us ?” 

Violet's queenly little head drooped ; her dark 
blue eyes refused to meet the pleading eloquent 


-ones looking down upon her. 


“No, oh! no,” she stammered. ‘How can 
you be so cruel? I have been here too | 
reap LM chy to stay much longer It wou 

‘or me to go strap 
The world holds few hagas Sie this, er. 
so warm. The contrast between my present lot 
aud my future one would prove too much for my 
courage if I were not bent upon immediate action 
—It would, indeed.” 
Hy 


CHAPTER VII. 


Artsp that conversation with John Ashburne 
Violet answered a great many advertisements 
with doubtful success ; there were so many other 
applicants, she found to her cosb. 

Her mood had changed, and she was almost 
anxious to leave her present home ere her 
——v guarded secret leaked out in word or 
look, 

At first her feeling for John Ashburne had 
been one of mere gratitude, Then gratitude 
had deepened into interest, and interest into 
love. 

The process had been so subtie that Violet had 
scarcely acknowledged it, even to herself. Now 
that she was on the point of leaving him it stood 
revealed, however, to her startled geze. She could 
not close her eyes against it. Insensibly her 
heart had gone out {a John Ashburne’s direction 
sans leave, and there was no getting it back 


again. 

The mischief was done; the injury was irre- 
parable. It only remained to guard her pure, 
harmilees secret while she remained under the 
same roof with the man she loved, to carry it 
away with her when she went as a sad, sweet 
memory of the joy that might have been. 


péople, simple, unpretentious, and possessing 
no patent of nobility save that which vature 
had accorded him, to win the deep, abiding 
woman’s love which until now had laid dormant 
in Violet’s breast, 

She contrasted him sometimes with the baronet, 
very much to the latter’s disadvantage. John 
Ashbourne was certainly free from the worldly, 
calculating spirit that had influenced Sir Charles, 
while no trace of the sensual selfish passion evinced 
by Cecil Harrington was to be discerned in him, 

Ho ht not love her, Violet reflected, sadly ; 
but this although ft gave her pain, in no 
wise diminished her liking for him, or rendered 
him less worthy ofthe unspoken homege, the 
deep, lasting affection which had grown up in her 
heart for John Ashburne. 

Not a gentleman! What‘did that matter, 
when he possessed all the — which that 


posl portan 
iu spite of them, he had attained to such a high 
degree in natare’s aristocracy, proving in his own 
person that the best gifts, the highest qualities, 
do not always wait upon gentle birth and high 


g: 

“There is nothing to be ashamed of In my 
love,” thought Violet, as she stood by her window 
one night gazing wistfully up towards the etarlit 
sky. “It cannot be wrong or unwomanly to love 
& man as noble and deserving of love as John 
Ashburne, even when no return is expected or 
hoped for. I can keep my secret while I remain 
here, and when I am gone——” 

Violet buried her face in her hands when she 
had got thus far, and tears trickled through her 
slender 


To think of life wholly apart from John Ash-'| P 


burne was bitter indeed, 

He might nob love her, he vapienr 2 a kind, 
sympathising friend; but this ered the 
coming parting none the less painful to Violet. 

Her last thought that night ere she fell asleep 
took the shape of a wistful wonder with regard 
hap woman destined to-win John Ashburne's 


What would she be like? How hard it was to 
avoid envying this unknown being who would 
some day share his name, and go through life by 
his elde, 

After many failures Violet was at length in a 
fair Prog to obtain another situation as com- 


pa 

The lady in need of this useful human appen- 
dage was widely removed from Miss Massinger 
in her peculiar idiosyncrasies. Yet perhaps, in 
their way, they were nearly or quite as objec- 
tionable. 

Mies Maddox, whoxe advertisement {n the 
Times Violet had answered, was an authoress, 
and a spinster of uncertain age into the bargain. 

She received Violet in an untidy room literally 
strewn with Joose sheets of MSS. and works of 
reference. ‘ 

As she looked up from her massive knee- 
hole writing-table, Violet saw that her broad and 
somewhat masculine countevance was not Innocent 
of ink, neither were the authoress’s fingers. 

** Yes, I advertised for a companion,” she sald, 
with an absent-minded air, In reply to Violet’s ex- 
planation, “‘ but I’m afraid you are too young to 
suit me, and—you won’t mind this objection— 
too pretty. Just as you are getting used to my 
ways somebody will come slong and want to 
marry you; then I shall be left in the lurch 
again.” 

Tals expression, more forcible than elegant on 
the part of the gifted authoress, brought a smile 
to Violet’s lips, 

‘* You need have no fear on that score,” she 
said, quietly. “I—I shall never marry.” 

“Ah, thet is what they all say till a chance 
comes ; then good-bye.” 

*T not only say it, Miss Maddox, I mean It,” 
replied the girl, earnestly. ‘If my youth is not 
a disadvantage, there {2 no reason that I am 





aware of to prevent F 0s from engaging me.” 
** Your duties in case will be rather heavy 








the newspapers and magazines for any paragraphs 
likely to help me ia my work, while she ty 
up her spare time with needlework. Oh, and if 
any ideas occur to me during the night—which 
they frequently do—she has to get up and make 
a note of them. Her bedroom opens into mine, 
so that she is always within call. Do you think 
you are capable of undertaking such duties as | 
have enumerated |” 

**Yes, I write a good plain hand, and I can 
read aloud,” ssid Violet, feeling rather less anxious 
to obtain the eltuation than before, 

“Well, you might suit me, only I never decide 
ina hurry. As to salary now. [offer eighteen 
pounds @ year.” 

“An upper housemaid gets more,” said Violet, 
frankly, “ while her duties are far less onerous.” 

Flan myer. yr es I don’t regulate the laws 
of supply and demand. I know that a companion 
can be obtained for that sum, while an upper 
fertanatetg, 8 doag tn tho exes 0h yoonash, ccd 

ortuuately, a drug in t at present, and 
many would jamp at the chance of earning 
eighteen pounds a year.” 

**Thabt is only too true,” said Violet, sadly, 
“I will accept the salary named if you will 

me at once.” 

“Oh, dear, no; that fs out of the question. | 
have several other applicants, and 1 must com- 
pare your qualifications with theirs before de- 
ciding. Iwill let you know in a day or two one 
way or the — I think aon - 
engage you. ve not seen your » DF- 
bye. Sit down and copy that page of MSS, 
lease. What is it, Mary?” to the servant 
who had just entered. 

** Please, mies, there's two printers’ boys in the 
’all a-waiting for copy. One says if you keep 
him much longer the men ‘Il half murder tim 
when he gets back to the office. 

** Dear me, yes. The Monthly Moonstone. I've 
only another Pa or two to — Pol 
pe ve them off quickly, “ give him t ry, 
and him “Mysterious Murder” shall be 
ready by to-morrow..._I haven’t quite finished it 
yet. 

“ And the other one, miss!” 

* The other what, Mary ?” 

“ Why, the other boy.” 

** Oh, he must walt, His ‘copy ’ isn’t ready ~~ 
It’s the ‘Foundliog of the Forest,’ and I’ve 
mislaid it. I can’t find it anywhere, I hope 
you haven’t burnt {t, Mary?” 

* What, the ‘Fondling,’ miss? Ob, no. I 
haven't set eyes on [t.” Exit Mary, bearing the 
“Senator's Skull” in her hand as ff it were 
quite a agccwey’ ge tw ios . 

“You see, tanwick, erary wor 
involves ceaseless mental exertion,” said Mise 
Maddox, leaning back in her chair in gentle 
maniy fashion, and her legs. Oh, 
yes, your writiog will do very nicely. I don't 
think I need detain you any longer. You shall 
hear from mein a day or two, Good-morning.’ 

The authoress was at work again, half buried 
in a mass of papers, from which she was 
endeavourfog to extrach the unfortunate 
“ Foundling of the Forest.” 

Violet left the house, feeling uncertaia 
whether to laugh or cry at the sr which 
stretched before her as Misa Maddox's com- 

fon, 
Nesey, and the belog compelled to earn 
their own ty bring strange experiences to 
many persons, introducing them at the same 
time t> some of the queerest specimens of 
humanity. 

From motives of economy Violet walked home 
instead of allowing herself the luxury of so 
omnibus ride, 3 

The lamps were eves — she ares ae 

, melancholy, suburban street leading to 
the sey which John Ashburne lived. 

Taere were very few people about, and the 
lamps were distributed at wide intervals. Violet 
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hurried along, anxious to reach the warmth and 
of 


home. 

Suddenly a man who had been following her 
for » short distances quickened his pace, and 
overtaking her, placed a strong detaining hand 
on Violet's arm. 

“Jp is Mias Stanwick,”’ said a well-remembered 
hateful voice, “ By Jove, what a search I have 
had, and to no purpose until to-night.” 

Looking up, Violet saw thedig bland features 
and straw-coloured moustache of Cecil Harrington 
bending over her, while a triamphant, deter- 

expression rendered his gray eyes less 


A little involuntary 


i 
F 
: 


shiver of anger and 
repulsion shook the girl's slight frame on find- 
ing him beside her. She congratulated 
han es been able thus 
far to evade his unwelcome attentions. 

Aft they had been hateful before they were 
doubly so now, 

“Mr, Harriugton, I will not submit to be 
annoyed by you any longer,” she said, in a tone 
ef scornful indignation. ‘Any attempt to 
renew your former tion——I can call it 
nothing elee—will result ia unpleasant conse- 
quencer. I have friends 
allow me to be insulted with impunity. Once 
for all I give you to understand that you are not 
to address me again when we chance to meet 


outdoors.” 
“ Bat Violet” 
"Take your hand away at once, if you are a 


and let me go 


tleman, * 
Do let a fellow speak. Here I've been on. 


the look-out for you ever since you left thab 
abominable old cat, my aunt, and now I've found 
you you're as unkind to me as ever, You 
haven’t got her to fear now, you know.” 

“You drove me from that home,” sald Violet, 


serious ill-convenience then, you would continue 
to aoe ae ice oe ere OS ee 
pelled to leave Maasinger, o it 
alter the fact that ou were the means of 
me &' 
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upon my feelings towards you. I dislike 
heartily, and your unmanly conduct only 
to Increase my dislike.” 

“ At any rate, you shall hear what I’ve 
say,” he 9 , tighten 
hold upon her arm. “No woman has 
treated me so badly before, and I’m nota 
to be lightly igomg bayer ‘artcong Im 
you to marry me spite of Aunt ey 


ay 
Paes fy 


ense, rep 
coldly, to feel jast a litle afraid. She 
had not t him capable of eviocing auch 


ova aap of gay bt Yo 
wal 8 way home ou to 
ascertain it for myself 1” . 


“Yes, and be glad to get you. Do be reason- 
able, Violet, and have a lit e pity on me! Only 
promise to reconeider my proposal, and I'll k ave 


eo for the present. I don’t belleve in your 
3 {v's only feigned. Why should you dis- 
like a—a fairly good-looking fellow with a decent 
o “a moka : 
ithout to ly Violet strove to 
free her arm from his poo, 

“No, not till you tell me where you are stay- 
ing," he said, fiercely, tightening his hold. ‘‘If 

A man's quick, firm footstep came towards 
them at this moment—a footstep which was to 
Violet as the sweetest music ever heard, 

“ Mies Stanwick |” 

‘Ah! Mr, Ashburne, this—this man is annoy- 
ing me, Please insist upon his golpg away, and 
leaving me at once” 

John Ashburne, on his way home from busi- 
nese, regarded the pair for au inatant In silence, 
Then he drew Violet’s arm through his owna— 
Cecil Harrington having sulkily released her— 
and turned towards that gentleman with a warn- 
ing lock in his eyes, 

‘You had better go while you have the 
chance,” he said, quietly.“ Dare to insuld this 
lady a second time, and I promise you the luxury 
of a sound thrashing.” 

Cecil Harrington's valour was largely composed 
of discretion. He had never struck a blow in 
his life; moreover, the young chemist looked 
rather a formidable opponent, one who would 
not be slow in keeping his promise with regard 
to the thrashing. 

Very shame, however, made him stand his 
ground, and assume a courage he did nob feel. 

“What right have you to Interfere between 
this lady and myself?” he demanded, bluster- 
ingly. ‘My scquaintance with her is of an 
wiles date than youre.” 

“ Possibly ; but it does nob justify you in 
annoying or insulting her.. Now go, or——” 

A significant movement of John Ashburne’s 
sinewy band caused Cecil Harrington to step 
back abruptly into the road, giving them room 


to pase. 

*Miss Stanwick—Violet,” he exclaimed, be- 
side himeelf with passion, that yet failed to give 
him » “you have me for to- 
night, but that bully will not always be at band 
to interfere—to keep me at bay. As it is, I 
shall do myself the pleasure of seeing you both 
home. The streets are open to one.” 

“ Not in thie direction,” cried John Ashburne, 
with evdden passion. ‘“ You cur! how dare you 
insult ber thus—you who are unworthy even to 
mention her name! You will persist in follow- 
ing us, will you? Then take that.” 

Cecil Harrington might have eaid that the 
atreet jumped up viclently and hit him several 
times on the back of the head, had he been 
describing the seneations on coming in contact 
with it. Atany rate, they were the reverse of 
pleasant ; and when he resumed a perpendicular 
attitade, after trying a hor!zontal one, he made 
no further attempt to follow Violet and her 
Geliverer, but took -himeelf off in another 

irection. 


a 

“The cur!” John Ashburne, under 
his breath; “he bas frightened and unnerved 
ou, I wish that I had come sooner, or else that 
-I had bit him harder.” 


eicaeenanl 


CHAPTER VIIL 


Arter getting rid of Cecil Harrington, Violet 
and John Ashburne proceeded for some distance 
in spe silence, Violet’s arm resting upon that 
of ber protector with a pleasant sense of superior 
strength and.safety close at hand, 

Both were absorbed fn thelr own thoughts, 
To Violet especially had come a glad revelation. 

John Ashburne loved her} The indignation 
he had jus6 evinced, the words he had spvken 
in his anger, betrayed the existence of some- 
thing stronger than mere friendly feeling and 
the natural desire to shield a woman from 


acca, 

eo Ashburne loved her! A thrill of intense 
‘happiness, a delicione glow of realised hope and 
longing swept over Violet, What would be the 





end of it all? She hardly knew—she hardly 





cared to know. The present bliss was all suff- 
cient, Ob! if that wa'k home under the star- 
- =P ama only have been indefinitely pro- 


John Ashburne, in bis way, was a proud man, 
fully estimating the distance that separated him 
from the woman he loved. 

He had endeavoured with all his strength 
to stamp out this love-—to subdue it; bud it 
had proved too strong for him. Now he de- 
termined to put it boldly to the issue—to 
place himself and all he possessed at Violet’s 
disposal, 

Had either friends or prospects been hers, he 
would have hesitated before asking her to come 
down to his level, to go through life henceforth 
by his side in a third-class carriage, as it were. 

Bat she was poor and lonely, left to her own 
resources even by her relatives, compelled to 
work for her liviog. Uader the circumstances, 
it could hardly be deemed a selfish act to offer 
her a home and a loyal protector. As John 
Ashburne’s wife she would be free from all 
anxiety. Her ition would be a safe and 
sheltered one, if it lacked all eoclal prestige. 

" Of course, she will refuse me,” mused the 
chemist. ‘ Perhaps my offer will be the means 
of driving Pg og rae Weil, I can’t help 
it, I will do my to avoid such an alter- 
native, but this must be ended one way 
or the other. Violet as my wife—my 
wife | what a fool Iam to indulge in such day- 
dreams! I ought to be pretty well-seasoned to 
disappointment by this time, and yet——” 

He broke off his reverie abruptly, and glanced 
at his equally ellent companion. 

A fierce, passionate longing overcame him to 
be able to call her his own, to possess the proud 
right to shield this slender, beautiful brave- 
spirited woman from all sorrow and danger, to 
interpose his strong arm between her and any 
threatened annoyance or insult. There was a 
keen pleasure in walking beside her through 
the quied strects that he never afterwards 
forgot. 

**Do I walk too fast for you!” he said, pre- 
sently,, more to break the silence than any- 
thing elee. 

“No. I shall be very glad to get home,” 
said Violet, with a weary 1iug in her low, sweet 
voice that caught his ear, “I have had a long, 
fatiguing day.” 

“Those cursed aituations!” thcught John 
Ashburne, malevolently, then aloud,— 

"I hope you have not decided upon any- 
thing }” 

© No, Iam to allow Miss Maddox, the lady 
who fs in want of a companion, a day or two fn 
which to make up her mind as to the respective 
merits of the many who have appiied for the 
attuation. I may or may not be the successful 
candidate. The choice to decide was not mine, 
you see. Jf this sort of thing goes on! shall 
emigrate to Austfalia, There is a wider field 
for women’s labour out there,” 

: More old ladies wantiog compauions and ao 
on f’ 

“No, sir. If I went I should turn my atten- 
ticn to housework. I think of the two [ should 
prefer it. A companion’s life is a very dreary 
one.” 

The conversation dropped again after thie 
faint attempt to revive it. 

Hitherto Violet had talked freely and un- 
restrainedly with John A:rhburne; but that 
glad, unexpected revelation of his had 
rendered her silent and constrained. 

Mrs. Murray was out when they reached the 
house, and Meg had gone to bed with a severe 
nervous headache—the consequence of an un- 
usually vigorous fit of scrubbing. 

The fire was nearly out. John Ashborne 
threw some wood on it, causing it to blaze up 
suddenly, illuminating the room with fitfal light. 
Then he stood with one elbow resting on the 
mantel-piece, watching Violet as she took off 
her fur-lined cloak and pluaoy little hat, 

The firelight flickered lovingly over her glotsy 
brown hair and pure oval face, Every movement 
of the lithe, slender figure was replete with un- 
conscious grace, the very poetry of motion. 

* Violet,’ he began, abrubtly, and at this 
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defend and protect you by promising to become 
my wife?" 

For a moment she did not answer—joy and a 
shy, sweet diffidence kept her silent, 

ohn Ashbarne mistook her silence for amazs- 
ment at his own audacity. 

*T suppose _ think me a presumptuous 
idiot for what I bave just said,” he continued, 
hoarsely. “Perhaps yeu are right. I ought to 
have remembered the gulf that lies between us. 
I have tried to do soand failed, Violet, are 
the only woman In the world for me, I never 
love any other, On the day than I first saw you 
my fate was sealed, I am aware that you will 
bs making a sacrifice if you consent to marry 
me, that cast frowns a mésalliance, A lady 
with ali her class prejudices can: hardly be ‘ex- 
pected to favour the salt of a tradesman who has 
no desire to rife above his calling, who only seeks 
toshed freah lustre upon itif he may; not to 


Zou make this sacrifice 1 Will you give upthe 
dea of leaving us, of going out into the world 
alone and unaided, to earn your own living? 
‘Will you give me the proud right from hence- 
forth to earn it for you ?” 

As John Ashburne spoke eagerly, sternly, his 
dark handsome face aglow with passionate 
feeling, all hesitation passed away from Violet, 
to trouble her no more, 

“Tt shall be as you wish,” she said, tly, 
with a feeling of inexpressible rest and bappl. 
ness, ‘Only you must not allude to my 
choite again as a sacrifice, When a woman con- 
sente to marry the man she loves the benefit is 
mutual,” 

Hisif incredulous, John Ashburne knelt 
dewn beside her, and took both her hands in 
hie. 

** You are not deceiving me, Violet ?” he said, 
imploringly. ‘ You are quite sure that you have 
not mistaken gratitude or mere liking for love? 
Oh, my darling! I can accept nothing less than 
that when yeu are in question—you who are 
more to me than life itself, Can you look me 
fairly in the face and say, ‘John Ashburne, I 
love you? *” 

“ John Ashburne, I love you, and you alone,” 
came the softly-spoken reply, Violet’s sweeb 
crimwoned face being hidden from sight tn his 
shoulder. “ Now are you satisfied, sir?” 

“More than satisfied! I cannot realise the 
extent of my own happinces. Heaven knows how 
TE have longed to put this question to you, and 
yet deferred it from time to time, fearing to ese 
you turn away from me in chill offended sur- 
prise and estrangement, I scarcely dared to hope 
that I had succeeded in winning your love, my 
Violet,” 

“It bas been yours for many a long day, only 
watilng for you to claim {t.” 

He nerved himself to bear disappoint- 
ment, bub this unexpected realisation of his 
dearest hopes sent the blood flowing quickly to 
his heart, filled him with a new glad sense of 
exultation, 

“ You understand clearly what a marriage with 
me will involve?” he aaid, presently. ‘' Ib will 
—— you from your friends, and necensitate 
a changed existence altogether. You are a lady, 
Violet, delicately born and nurtured. Oan you 
bear the idea of taking up your place In the rank- 
and-file of soclety as a tradesman’s wife!" 

“Would you imply that I do not know my 
own mind {” she ed, in a tone of loving re- 

“T am not ashamed of your 
Jobn ; and let {t be what it might it could not 
render you otherwise than what you are now, 
the loyal, unselfish, noble lover to whom my 
4 peg out ere I was aware that I had lost 


You,” 
“Who was that man I rescued you from to- 
night? Iam not jealous of him, only from his 


manner I ,athered that he was nob unknown to 
ou, 

“Neither fs he,” sald Violet, frankly, and she 
acquainted John Ashburne with her resson for 
leaving Rose Villa, 

“ He is one of my old lovers,” she remarked in 
conclusion, “I told you about the first, Sir 
Charles Annesley. Now my confessfon ts com- 
plete. I have kept nothing from you.” 

"And you did not care for elther of there 
men *” 

“No; unconsciously I was keeping my love in 
reserve for you.” 


fair, drooping face. 

"You will not keep me waiting very long,” 
he sald, appealingly. “I want my wife, 
Violet.” 

“ You are in » great hurry to Icse your lodger,” 
she returned, the light of a great happisess 
shining in ber dark blue eyer. 

“Live in my heart pay no rent, always 

that you take It upon a long lease. 
And now I am to find fault with you.” 

He rose as he and taking a smal box 
from 8 drawer in the table unlocked it, and 
poured the contents Inge Violet's lep. 

“What have you donet” she exclaimed, 
wonderingly, the rosy colour flooding her face 
again, as she recognised each article of jewellery 
she had soki ; brooch, locket, eardrops, necklace, 
all were there, 

‘What have you done?” he repeated, re- 
garding her With a smile. ‘ Did you take me for 
iowsllety defr ; ae eae pee a. 

to ay expenses of your 4 
Tess ain aulerite seodiateies tos night. I 
your errand and contrived to 
eech trinkeb that yon had sold. You must 
never do euch things again, Violet.” 

She accepted it as another proof of his watchful, 
unselfish love, and gave the required promise 
willingly enough, The trinkets had belonged to 
oz eg eet Violet was thankful to have 
t —_ 

“T am independent of Miss Maddox, and will 
anewer hernow,” she remarked with an air of 
relief, lifting her eyes to her lover's face, “Oh! 
Johu, if you only knew how I had dreaded 
leaving this pleasant, peaceful home—and you— 
to face the world again |” 

“Some day, if my experiments lead to the 
desired result, I msy be able to establish you in 
a home more worthy of you,” he sald, proudly. 
** Until then, while we are working and waiting, 
we can be very happy here, my Violet.” 

“*Happy! I wish for nothing better. What 
will Mrs, Murray say to our ment ¢’” 

“She will be delighted. Aunt Mary’s good 


wishes have been mine all the way through. | 


Your auint’s approval may be more difficult to 
obtain.” 


“In thad case we can very well dispense with 
it,” sald Violet, calmly. “She has not acted 
towards me in a manner calculated to secure my 
affections Her cold, sslfish attitude was one of 
the first experiences that awaited me on becoming 
poor. IE caunot forget it.” 

“ We will put Mrs, Shifton in the background, 
with everything else that fa unpleasant, to-night. 
When are we to be married, Violeit I havea 
horror of long engagements. They seldom turn 

t ” 


out we 

** You shall fix the time yourself,” she replied, 
submiteively. “You know I have not to go to 
Worth for my trousssau.” 

** So much the better. There Is nothing, then, 
to preveat us from being married a month 
hence? I can juss one week for the 
honeymoon. What do yeu say? Shall we spend 
it in Paris 1” 

In Paris? Ob, Jobu! that would be 
splendid ! I have never been there. Bub can 
we afford is?” 

“I don’t expect to be married more than 
onee,” anid John, gravely. ‘* And I think, little 
wife, we shall be justified in making the most 
of our honeymoon. Here comes Aunt Mary to 
learn our news.” 





Mrs. Murray on entering the room glanced 
from one tell-tale face to the other, Her 


nephew's happiness was of supreme {mportan:e 
to her. She was aware of his love for Violet 
and anxious that it should be reciprocated, ’ 

**Have you met with any success, my dear!” 
she inquired, in her mild, gentle way, turning to 
Violet, 

“She fs engaged, Aunt Mary,” said Johp 
Ashbourne, answering for her; “and the situs. 
tion promises to be a permanent one this 
time,” 2 

“T am nob going away after all, dear Aunt 
Mary,” faltered Violet, throwing ber arms round 
the elder woman’s neck. 

And Aunt Mary, comprehending fnstinctively 
what had taken place during her absence, kiseed 
the girl fondly, and spoke a few quiet, earnest, 
wr words that sank deep into Viole)’: 


**T shall have two children now instead of 
one,” she remarked, with a emile. “ And John 
is worthy of you, my love, he is indeed, although 
he frowns at me for eaying so,” 

Instead of preparing to leave her new homes 
Violet was about to become {ts mistress, An 


John Asbburne’s devotion, Aunt Mary’s un- 
falling, motherly kindaess, Meg's v— hones 
admiration, were alike precious to in their 


They were very happy weeks that preceded 
Violet's 

She did not see much of her lover, {0 is true, 
His recent partnership involved fresh duties, and 
when he came home at night the love: making had 
to be done in the laboratory, the discovery he 
was striving hard to compass having reached s 
erftical point, 

Bat Violet rather liked this. Their love was 
too real, too well understood to require much 
demonstration. [It pleased her to sit beside him, 
noting down resu)ts as he worked. 

She wanted to be a usefal wife, a true heip 
meet to the man of her choice, That man she 
felt certain, would one day make his mark in tho 
world and win lasting notfos, not through the 
superlative merits of his great grandfather, but 
by virtue of his own clever brain and unflinching 
tadustry. 


At other times, when he was from home, Violet 
was busily engeged-with her preparations for the 


Old dresses hea to be renovated, a few new 


on hate and bonnste to be retrimmes, 
and economy studied throughout. 
not intend her husband to take « 
dowdy with him to Paris, on that much-looked- 
forward-to wedding tour. Everything must be 
fresh and stylish, it inexpensive, 
Meanwhile Mrs. Murray and Meg did wonders 
the culinary line. wedding-cake was 
Aunt Mary’s productions, from the washing of 
the currants to the final icing. Very little hired 
Isbour was brought to bear upon "a mar- 
. Loving hearts and willing hands carried 
oat the simple ar ts, and she valued 
them all the more on this account, 
Violet had not informed her aunt of ber 


t t 
had ceased in consequence, 
It wanted hardly a weck to Violet's: wedding- 
Fer weet er eee paid her an unexpected 


Julia had lately become engaged to s baronet, 
very old, very gouty, very rich. Is was to 
announce her engagemtent—a source of con- 
gratulation to the Shifton family—and to ascer- 
taln how Violet was getting on that she had 


come. 
Although selfish and worldly, Jalia wax some 
slight improvement poten She knew 
had treated very , and, about 
to rich herself, she 6 to ald her 
cousin by finding her « situa and making 
ever to her sundry articles of apparel. 
blll take. Som’ he Bay compas Manette oo 
i ou ae com upon my re- 
eotadiaamilien:” she sald, graciously, after uo- 
her offer. “I heard her the 





folding may 
o‘her day that she was in want of one,” 
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*Tnauk you, Julia, for remembering me, but 
Iam no longer in want of aaltuation. I—I am 
about to be married.” 

“Married? and to whom?” eried Julia, 
breathlessly. "How strange of you nob to let 
me know.’ 

“T herdly thought it would faterest you,” 
said Violet, quietly, “I am to be married next 
week to my landlord, John Ashburne, the 
chemiat in High-street.” 

* Violet, are you mad?” remonstrated her 
cousin. : 

“Not mad eneugh to refuse the man I love 
because he is only « tradesman.” 

“Bat consider the position you once held, 


and——’ 


“| have considered,” interrupted Violet, “ and 
I have coms to the couclusion that I would far 
rather be a. ols Debbarass pits than » pa of 
Langton agein, were possible, In 
attribute, save” birth, my fature fonhend te & 



































never fall in love with avy man wanting in 
refinement and good breediag.” 

“Don’t attempt to defend her,’ ssid Mrs. 
Shifton, angrily. “Acted wisely, ladeed! She 
has strayed iato a fool’s paradise, and I mean to 
bring ber out of it if possible,” 

Wien Mrs, Shiften reached John Ashburne's 
house that afternoon he happened to be at home. 

“Come with me,” said Violet, lifting proud, 
fearless, tranquil eyes to his when her aunt was 
announced—and he went. 

my nd ee entered the room into which 
Mrs. Shifton bsen ushered by Meg. 

There was a stormy look on the lady's face as 
she turned towards them, bub somehow she 
found it harder to begin her indignant tirade 

This good- %, gentlemanly fellow, with 

of the “shop” about him, disappointed 

her, air of quiet good-bresding, evincing no 

embarrassment, iiting no inequality, daunted 

her. In what, save his , did John Ash- 

burne differ from numbers of other young men 
-whom che met every day in society | 


~ Bat Mra, Shifton was an old campaigner, with 
the cool insolence of so-called high-breeding ab 
command, 


Ignoring John Ashburne she commenced the 
attack 


“] don't know what mamma will say,” was 
Julia's @eal remark. “Of course afver your 
pu can’s expect us to go on noticing 


je nob,” sald Violet, with a smile 
a her cousin, Ib was so full of 





upon ber niece, 
rrepar ble lossaustained fn the withdrawal “ Violet, Jalia tells me that you have been in- 
pri ne” x emu ae oe pty — an into a most undesirable ment,” she 
ulin wonder, on her. $ engage . 
chemist could be like. ea: ae: severely, fixing her keen, dark eye upon the 


5 
culprit. “ Your youth and inexperience may offer 
some excuse for your folly in this matter, although 
they cannot valllate the conduct of those who 
have been unprineipied enough to take advantage 
of your weakuess.” 


* Aunt Alice, after leaving me to myrelf so 

ot do you think you are justified in adoptiog 
& tone 1” asked Violet, calmly. 

“Certainly I am. As your only relative I 
should not be dolng my duty if I failed to warn 
you of the danger, the misery which such a 
mésalliance must needs briog with it, If you 
marry this—this person you will be excluded 
from altogether, I cannot recognise you 
myself, or allow the girls todo 20. Consideriog the 
education you have received, the luxury in which 
you have been reared, your infatuation surprises 
me measure. Foolish girl, be persuaded 
ere it is too late, and les me take you home with 
me today. Thiuk how soon your new sur- 
roundings and associates will pall upon you, how 
you will regret the sacrifice you have 
ie, if you carry out your Intention! I am 
sure——" 

“Aunt Alice,” interrupted Violet, with flashing 

"before you go any further kindly explain 
what you mean by the word ' sacrifice’ es applied 
tions | to my marriage. I came to this house i!) and 
well-nigh penniless, without a friend to whom I 
could tarn for ald. I have remained here ever 
alnce a welcome inmate, The love and welcome 

to ate my own relatives awaited me 


CHAPTER IX, 


Mars, Surrron’s indignation on being informed 
by her daughter of Violet's approaching mar- 
riage was Intenze, 

“ How dare she disgrace the entire family in 
this barefaced manner?” cried the angry lady. 
“A chemist! and not even in business for him- 
self! What will Sir Peter think of your con- 
nections, Jalia, if thia should {come to his ears? 
We must do our best to keep him In fgnoranea 
of it, . That girl has been nothing bat a trouble 
to me since her father died,” 

‘‘ Lean’teay that you have taken much interest 
in Violet, mamma, sires she has been thrown 
apon her own resources,” replied Jalis, coolly. 

need not trouble you on that 
accounts, Perhaps had she been less 
us she would not have come in contact with 
man at all.” 


Hi 


f 
i 


John Ashburne’s wife I 


ft ls on bis side—not id 
“You are a lady,” protested Mrs. Shifton, 
mother and daughter,” remarked Mrs. ‘Swhile Mr. Ashburne———” 
with an injured air, seeing that she was “Ts on John, 
be worsted in the verbal skirmish, * 


& tradesman,” fnterposed 
calmly. The fact has not escaped my notice, 
Mrs. ton, In becoming my wife Miss Stan- 

ig 


have ' me with, Now wick relinquishes more than she will admit, I 
tama say abbeadion no Vicbon Tf ib ts not have tried to convince her of this. I have 
I shall pnt a stop to this projected mar: described what her future life would ba like, and 
ites er og, empire oer the prospect does not daunt her, She is not going 
with mein safety, » i 20 time to towarde it blindly, but with her eyes wide o 

1 shall go this sfternoon.” | In return for this concession on her part I 

“Your... will) be thrown do my best to make her 8 good husband.” 
peren B said Julia. “I never saw “And you rr _— 2 ee to 
on suyone’s face marry a young aga t 

Violet's when I remonstrated with her relatives?” demanded Mrs, Shifton, fast losing 
her thst such a marriage would cut her her temper. 

the nee In evidently in love “ Under clroumstances I should, but not 





| 


for her than the one I can offer, Don’t you think 
this discussion has lasted long enough ?’’ 

“Of course if my niece insists upon marrying 
you I cannot prevent ft,” eald Mrs. Shiften, 
baughtily. “ Your innuendo egainet ber relatives 
is quite uncalled for, I offered her a home im- 
mediately after her illness, and she refused to 
avail herself of it,” 

* You did not Intend me to do so, Aunt Alice, 
when you made the offer,” sald Violet, frankly. 
“T knew that, and I stayed on with the friende 
who really wanted me. No, please do not ralee 
any more objections. My mind is mads up beyond 
the porsibility of change. Death alone shall ever 
separate me from the man I love—the man of 
my own free, unblassed choice.” 

“That will doi” exclaimed Mrs. Shifton. 
“You are a wicked, obstinate, ungrateful girl, 
and the blame of your mad conduct will doubt- 
less be laid upon me, Mr. Ashburne, you have 
encouraged her ia defying me, and I consider you 
to be the more culpable of the twe. Good-bye, 
Violet. From to-day, remember, you cease to be 
my niece, You will be virtuslly without relatives 
—not an enviable position for a young lady about 
to be married,” 

‘tI? the poslilon were a more common one 
there would béa great many more marriages,” 
observed Jokn Ashburne, with an amused sulle, 
as he opened the door for Mrs, Shifton, ‘‘ Rest 
asauréd that Violet shall not trouble her family 
with any communications when she becomes Mrs, 
Ashbarne.” ; 

“You won't leb {tb grieve you, darling!” he 
said, Inn very different. tone, when Aunt Alice 
was gone. 

Vivlet threw her arms rouad her lover's neck 
sod kissed him with a swift, glad, reassuring 
smile. 

"Why should I?” the asked, thankfully, 
“T bave got you and dear Aunt Mary, who is 
a thousand times more to me than my own 
aunt.” 

“You take your sentence of 
lightly, my Violet.” 

"*T ought to, considering that It is a shange 
for the better. What have my own people 
ever done for me that I should regreb their 
estrangement? Aunt Alics is not suxious 
about my future. prospects. She is only fear- 
ful lest my marriage should reflect upon the 
family prestige, lest some titled acquaintance 
should learn that Mrs. Shifton’s miece had 
married a chemist. Ought I to have studied that 
when my own happiness was in question 1” 

“No,” with s great many kisses. ‘‘Now go 
back to your dress-making. [I don’t suppose 
anybody else will trouble themselves to forbid 
the banns,”’ 

As John Ashburne predicted, the quiet little 
wedding passed on without any further protest 
being issued against it by Violet's relatives. 

Dressed in creamy white, the fragiant eran 
blossoms nestling in her soft, brown hair, Violet 
stood before the altdr wish John Ashburne 
beside her, and spoke the solemn words that 
gave her into his keeping ss long a: iffe should 
last—for better for worse. 

After the breakfast, &) which only a few 
intimate friends were present, John Ashburze 
and his bride started upon thelr short honey- 


moon, 

That week in Paris! In the years to come 
when holidays took a wider range, Violet often 
looked back to the honesythoon trip as the 
happiest, the moet delightful and piquant ex- 
perience she had ever known. 

Each morning, while having breakfast, they 
arranged their .pleasant programme for the 


benishment 


limited space of time at command giving zest to 
each excursion. 

“We've got to condense as much pleasure as 
possible into seven days, little wife,” said John, 
‘Now, make your mind ap for any emount of 


: hard work in the shape of sight- 


And work they did—far harder, as Violet 


laughingly declared, than if they had been ab 


Young, happy, devoted to each other, the 


world was all before them, and hope rendered it 
couleur de T08e, “ 
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famillar renderiog of her name she started 
slightly, “ what that man said to-night was in a 
measure Thad no right to interfere or 
protect you—no more than any other man who 
‘eaw a woman being annoyed and insulted and 
went to her ald. you give me authority to 
defend and protect you by promising to become 
moy wife t"’ 

For a moment she did not answer—joy and a 
thy, sweet diffidence kept her silent. 

John Ashbarne mistook her ellence for amazs- 
ment at his own audacity. 

“T ow ou think me a presumptuous 
idiot for what I have just said,” he continued, 
hoarsely. “Perhaps you are right. I ought to 
have remembered the gulf that lies between us. 
T have tried to do soand failed. Violet, are 
the only woman In the world for me, I never 
lovs any other, On the day than I first saw you 
my fate was sealed, I am aware that you will 
bS making a sacrifice if you consent to marry 
me, that cast frowns a mésalliance, A lady 
with ali her class prejudices can’ hardly be ‘ex- 
peeted to favour the salt of a tradesman who has 
no desire to rife above his calling, who only seeks 
to shed fresh lustre upon itif he may; nob to 
scramble on toa higher rung of the social ladder 
aad ignore {t as soon as possible. Can you, dare 
you, make this sacrifice? Will you give up the 
idea of leaving us, of going out into the world 
alone and unaided, to earn your own living? 
‘Will you give me the proud right from hence- 
forth to earn it for you ?” 

As John Ashburne spoke eagerly, sternly, his 
dark bandeome face aglow with passionate 
feeling, all hesitation passed away from Violet, 
to trouble her no more, 

"Tt shall be as you wish,” she said, tly, 
with a feeling of inexpressible rest it ‘tase: 
neve. ‘Only you must not allude to my 
choise again as a sacrifice, When a woman con- 
sente to marry the man she loves the benefit is 
mutual,” 

Half incredulous, John Ashburne knelt 
down beside her, and took both her hands ia 

. 

“You are nod deceiving me, Violet?” he said, 
imploringly. ‘ You are quite eure that you have 
not mistaken gratitude or mere liking for love? 
Oh, my darling! I can accept nothing less than 
that when yeu are In question—you who are 
more to me than life itself. Can you look me 
fairly in the face and say, ‘John Ashbuarne, I 
love you? ’” 

“ John Ashburne, I love you, and you alone,” 
came the softly-spoken reply, Violet’s sweet 
crimsoned face being hidden from sight fn his 
shoulder. “ Now are you satisfied, sir?” 

“More than satisfied! I cannot realise the 
extent of my own happiness. Heaven knows how 
I have longed to put this question to you, and 
yet deferred it from time to time, fearing to eee 
you turn away from me in chill offended sur- 
prise and estrangement. I scarcely dared to hope 
that I had succeeded in winning your love, my 
Violet.” 

‘It has been yours for many a long day, only 
watilng for you to claim {[t.” 

He had nerved himself to bear disappoint- 
ment, bub this unexpected realisation of his 
dearest hopes sent the blood flowing quickly to 
his heart, filled him with a new glad seuse of 
exultation, 


“ You understand clearly what a marriage with | out well. 


me will involve?” he said, presently. ‘Ib will 
<r from your friends, and necessitate 
8 changed existence altogether. You are a lady, 
Violet, delicately born and nurtured, Can you 
bear the ides of taking up your place fn the rank- 
and-file of soclety as a tradesman’s wife 1" 
“Would you imply that 1 do not know my 
own mind!” she asked, in a tone of loving re- 
“T am not ashamed of your calling, 
Jobn ; and let {t be what it might it could not 
render you. otherwise than what you are now, 
the loyal, unselfich, noble lover to whom my 
pgigaee out ere I was aware that I had lost 
it,” 


© You,” 
“Who was that man I resoued you from to- 
night? Iam not jealous of him, only from his 





manner I gathered that he was nob unknown tv 
ou. 


“Neither fs he,” sald Violet, frankly, and she 
acquainted John Ashburne with her resson for 
leaving Rose Villa, 

“ He is one of my old lovers,” she remarked in 
conclusion, “I told you about the first, Sir 
Charles Annesley. Now my confession fs com- 
plete. I have kept nothing from you.” 

“And you did not care for efther of these 
men ¢"” 

"No; unoonsciously I was keeping my love in 
reserve for you.” 

Joha Ashburne drew her towards him and 
rained kiesses—loving, grateful kisses—upon her 
fair, drooping face. 

"You will not keep me waiting very long,” 
“I want my wife, 


“ You are In a great hurry to Icee your lodger,” 

she returned, the light of a great happiness 
k blue eyer. 

“Live fa my heart psy no rent, always 
providing that you take [t upon a long lease, 
And now I am going to find fault with you.” 

Hi and taking a smal box 


poured the contents Into Violet’s Isp. ~ 
“What have you done!” she exclaimed, 
wonderingly, the rosy colour flooding her face 
recognised each article of jewellery 
she had sold ; brooch, locket, eardrops, necklace, 
all were Cy 


What have you done?” he repeated, re- 
garding her With a smile. “ Did you take me for 
a lineal descendant be te her ae your 


never do such things again, Violet.” 

She accepted it as another proof of his watchful, 
unselfish love, and gave the required promise 
willingly enough. The trinkets had belonged to 
her mother, and Violet was thankful to have 
them in her — 

“T am independent of Miss Maddox, and will 
answer her now,” she remarked with an air of 
relief, lifting her eyes to her lover's facs, “Oh! 
John, if you only knew how I had dreaded 
leaving this pleasant, peaceful home—and you— 
to face the world again |” 

“Some day, if my experiments lead to the 
desired result, I may be able to establish you in 
a home more worthy of you,” he sald, proudly. 
** Until then, while we are working and waiting, 
we can be very happy here, my Violet.” 

“Happy! I wish for nothing better. What 
will Mrs, Murray say to our engagement ¢” 

“She will be delighted. Aunt Mary’s good 
wishes have been mine all the way through. 
Your avint’s approval may be more difficult to 
obtain.” 


“In thabd case we can very well dispense with 
it,” said Violet, calmly, “She has not acted 
towards me in a manner calculated to secure my 
affection, “Her cold, selfish attitude was one of 
the first experiences that awaited me on becoming 
poor. E cannot forget it.” 

“ We will pub Mrs, Shifton in the background, 
with everything else that fs unpleasant, to-night, 
When are we to be married, Violet! I havea 
horror of long engagements. They seldom turn 


** You ahall Gx the time yourself,” she replied, 
submiselvely. “ You know I have not to go to 
Worth for my troucssau.” 

** So much the better, There Is nothing, then, 
to prevent us from being married a month 
hence? I can spare just one week for the 
honeymoon. What do yeu say? Shall we spend 
it in Paris?” 

In Paris? Ob, Jobn! that would be 
splendid ! I have never been there, But can 
we afford it?” 


“I don’t expect to be married more than | cousia 


onee,” aald John, gravely. ‘* And I think, little 
wife, we shall be justified in making the most 
of our honeymoon. Here comes Aunt Mary to 
learn our news.” 

Mrs. Murray on entering the room glanced 





nephew's happiness was of supreme importance 
to her. She was aware of his love for Violet, 
and anxious that it should be reciprocated. 

“*Have you met with any saccess, my dear !” 
Ara in her mild, gentle way, turning to 

oles, 

“She fs engaged, Aunt Mary,” ssid John 
Ashburne, answering for her; “and the situa. 
tion promises to be a permanent one this 
tims,” 2 

“TI am not going away after all, dear Aunt 
Mary,” faltered Violet, throwing her arms round 
the elder woman’s neck. 

And Aunt Mary, comprehending fnstinctively 
what had taken place during her absence, kissed 
the girl fondly, and spoke a few quiet, earnest, 
welcoming words that sank deep into Viole)’: 


**T shall have two children now Instead of 
one,” she remarked, with a emile. “ And John 
is worthy of you, my love, he is indeed, although 
he frowns ab me for esying so,” 

Instead of preparing to leave her new home 
Violet was about to become its mistress, An 
atmosphere of love and genial frlendly feeling 
surrounded her on all sides. 

John Ashburne’s devotion, Aunt Mary's un. 
falling, motherly kindaess, Meg’s queer, hones; 
peor ya henge precious to her in their 


They were very happy weeks that preceded 
Violet's manriege. 

She did not see much of her lover, ft is trues, 
His recent partnership involved fresh duties, and 
when he came home at night the love: making had 
to be done in the laboratory, the discovery he 
was striving hard to compass having reached a 
point. 

But Violet rather liked this, Their love was 
too real, too well understood to require much 
demonstration, It pleased her to sit beside him, 
noting down results as he worked. 

She wanted to be = usefal wife, a true help 
meet to the man of her choice, That man she 
felt certain, would one day make his mark {n the 
world and win lasting notfos, not through the 
superlative merits of his great grandfather, but 
of his own clever brain and unflinchicg 


f 


4 other times, when he was from home, Viclet 
busily engaged with her preparations for the 


to be renovated, a few new 
— bought, sree) es ar to be retrimme4, 
and economy stu throughout. 
Violet did not intend or husband to take « 
to Paris, on that much-looked- 
forward-to wedding tour. Everything must be 
fresh and stylish, if inexpensive, 
Meanwhile Mrs. Murray and Meg did wonders 
the culinary line, The wedding-cake was 
Aunt Mary’s productions, from the washing of 
the currants to the final icing. Very little hired 
labour was brought to bear upon "a mar- 
the elm enon Feo beatin 
oat the ts, she valu 
jem ee ae 


more on this account, 


Ep, 


Julia had lately become en to & baronet, 
very old, very gouty, very rich. , It was to 
announce her t—a source of con- 


gratulation to the Shifton family—and to ascer- 
tain how Violet was getting on thas she had 


come, 
Although selfish and worldly, Jalia was come 
slight improvement her mother, She knew 
had treated t 





from one tell-tale face to the other, Her 
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“Tnank you, Julia, for remembering me, but 
Iam no longer in want of a situation. I—I am 
about to be married.” 

“Married? and to whom?” eried Julia, 
breathlessly. “How strange of you not to let 

kn ’ 


me know. 

“]T herdly thought it would interest you,” 
said Violet, quietly, ‘I am to be married next 
week to my landlord, John Ashburne, the 
chemiat in High-street.” 

* Violet, are you mad?” remonstrated her 





















never fall in love with avy man wanting in 
refinement and good breediag.” 

“Don’t attempt to defend her,’ ssid Mrs. 
Shifton, angrily. “Acted wisely, ladeed! She 
has strayed iato a fool’s paradise, and I mean to 
bring ber out of it if possible,” 

When Mrs, Shiften reached John Ashburne's 
house that afternoon he happened to be at home. 

“Come with me,” said Violet, lifting proud, 
fearless, tranquil eyes to his when her aunt was 
announced 


smal — the yer room hich 
a, 

: “Not mad eneugh to refuse the man I love} vrs. Siisce bel ben echect Rhee. we 
because he is oaly a tradesman.” 


There was a stormy look on the lady's face as 
she turned towards them, bub somehow she 


found it harder to begin her indignant tirade 
than she had ned, 


“Bat consider the position you once held, 
d—"” 
wel have considered,” interrupted Violet, “ and 
I have coms to the couclusion that I would far 


bi - 2 ly fell i 
ihr be Jat Aahcoe's le than ere of | nating tbe "agp "eomay hi, Sapoine 
Langton n every | her, good-breed ‘ 
stintbate, save birth, my favure husband is a ear oa wi egy oe der 


embarrassment, admi': no uality, daunted 
her, In what, save hhh calling aid Sohn Ash- 


gentleman,” , 
“I don't know what mamma will say,” wae | burne differ from numbers of other young men 
Julia's Mt types ey “Of course after your | whom she met every day ia society ? ng 








men's expect us to go on noticing |" Ba Mra, Shifton was an old campaigner, with 
st the cool insolence of so-called high-breeding ab 


Ignoring John Ashb he ced th 

) urne she commen C) 
attack upon her niece, 

“Violet, Julia tells me that you have been In- 
into a most undesirable engagement,” she 
severely, fixing her keen, dark eye upon the 
culprit. “ Your youth sid inexperience may offer 
some excuse for folly In this matter, although 
a Fnroey na wr the ee ewe — who 
‘ve up enough to take advantage 
of co 


* Aunt Alice, after leaving me to myrelf so 
do you think you are justified in adoptiog 
& tone t” asked Violet, calmly. 

“Certainly I am. As your only relative I 
should not be doing my duty if I failed to warn 
you of the danger, the misery which such a 
mésalliance must needs bring with it, If you 
marry this—this person you will be excluded 
from society altogether. I cannot recognise you 
myself, or allow the girls todo «o. Consideriog the 
education you have received, the luxury in which 
you have been reared, your infatuation surprises 
me beyond measure. Foolish girl, be persuaded 
ere it is too late, and let me take you home with 
me.today, Thiok how soon your new eur- 
roundings and associates will pall upon you, how 

you will regret the sacrifice you have 
made, if you carry out your Intention! I am 
sure——” 

“ Aunt Alice,” interrupted Violet, with flashing 
eyes, before you go any further kindly explain 
what you mean by the word ‘ sacrifice’ es applied 
to my marriage. I came to this house i!! and 
well-nigh penniless, without ® friend to whom I 
could tarn for ald. I have remained here ever 
alnce a welcome inmate, The love and welcome 

to by my own relatives awaited me 
John Ashburne’s wife I 


of the Saiftons’ p. empty favours, Ib 
made Julia sgh ca toll way home, what the 
chemist could be like. 


vy 
-_———— ¥ 


CHAPTER Ix, 


Mrs, Surrror’s indignation on were, barge 
by her daughter of Violet's approaching mar- 
riage was Intenze, 

“ How dare she disgrace the entire family in 
this barefaced manver?” cried the angry lady. 
“A chemiei! and not even in business for him- 
self! What will Sir Peter think of your con- 
nections, Jalia, if this should {come to his ears? 
We must do our best to keep him fn fgnoranes 
of in, . That girl has been nothing but a trouble 
to me since her father died,” 

Tees angen have taken much iaterest 
ia Violet, mamma, sices she has been thrown 


i 


wg yn 

“You mean to imply that I ought to have 
ber at home among us,” ir bag 
‘You may thank me that I did nothing of the 
kind, She is twice as good-looking as you, Julia, 
and had. she been here Sir Peter's attentions 
might have taken another direction.” 


“You are a lady,” protested Mrs. Shifton, 


mother and daughter,” remarked Mrs. Shifton, | ‘while Mr. Ashburne—— 

with an injured air; seeing ‘that she was likely to} “Is only a tradesman,” faterposed John, 
be worsted in the verbal skirmish. “I have | calmly. * fact has not éscaped my notice, 
striven to do my duty ‘by you, Julia, and you | Mrs. Shifton. In becoming my wife Miss Stan- 
bare nothing to eepronch te wth Now I must | wick relinquishes more then she will admit. I 
turn my to Violet, ‘If ib is not too late | have tried to convince her of this. I have 
I shall put a stop to this projected marriage, | decribed what her future life would b# like, and 
et ipo ng Snape tnpe fmm dey te me the prospect does not daunt her. She is not going 
peat safety, . da nd time to be lost, | towards it blindly, but with her eye: wide o 


In return for this concession on her part I « 
do my best to make her a good husband.” 
"And you do —_ —_ _ unprincipled Ma. 
marry a young girl agalust the wishes of 
demanded Mrs, Shifton, fast losing 


oil ber own. She 
tols man, and love has blinded her to his 


want of position, I rather 
“aha ae bree Relea chertes 
inclined 


told 
ber that sueh @ marriage would pete hen 


acted wieely in 
heart, Iam half 


for her than the one I can offer, Don't you think 
this discussion has lasted long enough ?’’ 

"Of course if my niece insists upon marryimg 
you I cannot prevent it,’ eaid Mrs. Shifter, 
baughtily. “ Your fanuendo egainet ber relatives 
is quite uncalled for. I offered her a home im- 
mediately after her illness, and she refused to 
avail herself of it.” 

* You did not intend me to do so, Aunt Alice, 
when you made the offer,” sald Violet, frankly. 
“T knew that, and I stayed on with the friende 
who really wanted me. No, please do uot ralee 
any more objections. My mind is mads up beyond 
the possibility of change, Death alone shall ever 
separate me from the man I love—the man of 
my own free, unblassed choice,” 

“That will doi” exclaimed Mrs. Shifton. 
“You are a wicked, obsiinate, uograteful girl, 
and the blame of your mad conduct will doubt- 
less be Isid upon me. Mr, Ashburne, you have 
encouraged her ia defying me, and I consider you 
to be the more culpable of the two. Good-bye, 
Violet, From to-day, remember, you cease to be 
my niece, You will be virtusliy without relatives 
—not an enviable position for a young lady about 
to be married,” 

‘*If the position were a more common onus 
there would bea greab many more marriages,’ 
observed Johkw Ashburne, with an amused sulle, 
as he opened the door for Mrs, Shifton, ‘‘ Rest 
assured that Violet shall not trouble her family 
with any communications when she becomes Mrs, 

re.” : 

“You won't let ft grieve you, darling!” he 
said, ino very different.tone, when Aunt Alice 
was gone. 

Viviet threw her arms rouad her lover's neck 
and kissed him with a swift, glad, reassuring 
smile. 

‘Why should 11” the asked, thankfully. 
“T bave got you and dear Aunt Mary, who is 
a thousand times more to mo than my own 
aunt.” 

"You take your sentence of banishment 
lightly, my Violet.” 

"I ought to, considering that it is a shange 





for the better. What have my own people 
ever done for me that I should regreb their 
estrangement? Aunt Alics is not snuxious 
about my future. prospectr. She is only fear- 
ful lest my re | wag ee upor the 
family lige, lest some titled acquaintance 
should = that Mrs. Shifton’s mlece had 
married a chemist. Ought I to have studied that 
when my own happiness was in question 1” 

“No,” with a great many kisses. ‘Now go 
back to your dress-making, [ don’t suppose 
anybody else will trouble themselves to forbid 
the banns,”’ 

As John Ashburne predicted, the quiet little 
wedding passed on without any further protest 
being issued against it by Violet's relatives. 

Dressed in creamy white, the fragrant erange 
blossoms nestling in her soft, brown hair, Violet 
stood before the altdr wish John Ashburne 
beside her, and spoke the colemn words that 

ve her into his keeping ss long a: life should 

t—for better for worse. 

After the breakfast, &) which only a few 
intimate friends were present, John Ashburne 
and his bride started upon thelr short honey- 


moon, 

That week in Paris! In the years to come 
when holidays took a wider range, Violet often 
locked back vo the honeythoon trip as the 
happiest, the moet delightful and piquant ex- 
perience she had ever known. 

Each morning, while having breakfast, they 
arranged their -pleasant programme for the 
day, aud carried it out conscientiously, the 
limited space of time at command giving zest to 
each excursion. 

“We've gob to condense as much pleasure as 
posaibie into seven days, little wife,” said Jobn. 
‘Now, make your mind ap for any smount of 


hard work in the shape of sight-seeing, 
Tj} And 


work they did—far harder, as Violet 
laughingly declared, than if they had been ad 


Young, happy, devoted to each other, the 


was all before them, and hope rendered it 
| couleur-de rose, 
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On one never-to-be-forgotten night, John 
Ashburne took hie bride to the Grand Opera 
House, paying—extravagant fellow—far more 
than he could afford for good seats. 

Violet, looking round the magnificent house, 
presently detected a familiar face regarding her 
steadily from ene of the boxes. 

The face belonged to Sir Charles Annesley. 
Beside him sat his wife, a fair, washed-out, 
cross-looking womam, dressed in rich, yellow 
brocade, and golden-brown satin duchesse. 

The Baronet had recognised Violet. His eyes 
travelled from his old love to her husband. 

Sir Charles knew nothing of Violet’s marriage. 
He could only conjecture the relation in which 
Violet’s corapanion stood to her, and feel use- 
leasly, savagely, envious of the man who had won 
ter as his wife. 

“ Who canhe be!” mused ihe Baronet. ‘‘I 
have never met him in society.” 

His gazs wandered back to Violet, the only 
woman he had ever loved. 

How beautiful she was! How the aight of 
that queenly little head with ite wealth of rich 
brown hair, those dark blue eyes, the sweet senal- 
tive face, revived old memories wishin his heart ! 
And he had let her drift away from him because 
she was poor, and tied himself to a wealthy shrew 
instead: 

By so dofpg Sir Charles had removed the mort- 
gage from his estate, but he could not lighten 
the profound regret, the weariness and disgust 
that overshadowed his life. 

“ Who is that lady?" sald his wife, sharply, 
noticing the direction {n which he was looking. 

‘Some one I used to meet in society,” he re- 
plied, vaguely, ‘I had lost sight of her, I 


suppose that must be her husband !” 

‘*She was nob married when you knew her 
then?” 

" No,” 

“You are nob very communicative,” retorted 
Lady Annesley, bitterly; “marrying you was 
like getting the third volume of a novel, so many 
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JOHN ASHBURNE ROSE 4S HE SPOKE, AND TAKING A SMALL BOX, POURED THE CONTENTS INTO VIOLETS LAP, 


of the previous incidents have to be guessed at or 
remain unknown.” 

The Baronet made no reply, He was accus- 
tomed to these matrimonial olives which only 
whetted his appetite for soclety more congenial 
than that of his jealous, sullen-tempered wife. 
Not that he was unfaithful to her, unless a life 
spent almost entirely at the club could deserve 
that reproach, 

John Ashburne and Violet went home at the 
expiration of their week’s honeymoon, to receive 
a warm welcome from Aunt Mary and Meg, for 
whom they had not forgotten to bring presents, 

At Violet’s desire Aunt Mary was still to form 
part of thelr housebold—the gentle, loving 
woman being the most unlikely to engender strife 
or introduce discord into the domestic harmony. 

Violet was settling down contentedly to her 
quiet happy life, neither expecting nor wishing 
for place beyond it, when a most perplex- 
ing telegram arrived from Mr. Perry, who had got 
at her address through the Shiftons. 

‘‘Jams are going up again. Don’t be per- 
suaded to sell yours till you have consulted me, 
They ought to realise a large sum.” 

“What can he mean, my dear!” said Aunt 
Mary, wonderingly. ‘‘ We never sell our jam. 
We only make enough for own use.” 

‘Have you been speculating without my know- 
ledge, Violet ?” laughed her husband, 

For answer Violet rushed upstairs, took the 
Jamsstees Railway Shares from the box in which 
they bad been placed, and bringing them down 
gave them to John Ashburne, 

“T never mentioned them,” she said, excitedly. 
“Indeed, I had forgotten them, Mr, Perry sald 
at the time they were little better than waste 
paper. How kind of him to leb me know they 
are really worth ! They cost peor 
papa ten thousand p6unds,’ 

**I could have told you that the Jamseizee 
Railway {s likely to prove a success in the end,” 
replied John, “only I wasn’t aware that you had 
any interesd it, Violet, Things are looking up 
with ft now ; the natives have been taught to be- 
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have themselves better, and shares are eagerly 
sought after. It was fortunate,” he continued, 


PPY 
had anything to give you yet. The giving has 
been all on your side.” 

" How can youssy that, Mrs, Ashburne, when 
you have given me the best treasure of all in 
yourself? Joking apart, pet, I am glad te hear 
of your fortune, ou. had better leave 
yourself in Mr. Perry's hands. He will act fairly 
by you, no doubt, bud I should advise you to 
get rid of the shares while they are saleable, be- 
fore the natives begin to turn the rallway people 
into ‘long pig’ i 

Violet took her husband's advice, She sold 
her shares in the Jamsetzee Railway, and they 


6. 
“ While it cuts the ground 
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“LOVE 18 yours!” CRIED JOHN 


DOLLY’S LEGACY. 
0 
CHAPTER X{y. 


Suz had swooned ; there was not the slightest 
doubt of that. Magdalen felt the slight form 
leaning motionless againet her, and understood 
that for a brief space Miss Dell had forgotten 
_ ite ae ie looked questioningly at Mr. 
Robinson ; was so inexperlenced reall 
had no idea what to do, : 

“We had better get her home,” he sald, 
rama k A “the less publicity about the case the 


Magdalen could not gainsay him ; she into 
Dr, Allen’s brougham, and Mtr, Rabinecs lifted 
the senseless form in and placed it beside her. 
om in Bertram’s surprise, he took a seat 


opposi 
‘Do you think she is dying?” 
John Robinson stared, 


“Dying? Not » bit of it?! What on earth} 


made you think of such a thing!” 

“I don’t know ; she looks so fragile.” 

So do you!” cartly. “Do you know, I 
bars been wondering ever since we came to Powls 
Hall what your friends could be thin of to 
let you undertake such @ position! You are 
about as fit for it as she is,’ and he touched one 
of the w hands which lay so peacefully on 


every instinch was this man, her 
every feeling for him was of distrust, but yet, by 
reason of his strange resemblance to Herbert, he 
exercleed over her a mysterious fascination, 

Msgdalen shuddered as she discovered this. 
With those dark eyes fixed searchingly on her 
face she could not refuse to answer their owner's 
questions. 

Not very » 


ROBINSON, “CANT YOU SEE THAT I WORSHIP YOU 


as her own death, rather than of the time when 
she “lost” him years before, 

Mr. Robinson’s face softened as he watched 
her. To him this woman, with her sad, 
spiritualised beauty, the wistful, yearning eyer, 
was far more lovely than a young girl in her 
fresh, youthful bloom. 

He was 8 man who cared in general nothing 
for women and women's charms, but from the 
very first he had taken no common interest In 


oo 

e believed not a word of her story as re- 
lated by the Allens; he felt sure there was a 
secret in her life, but this did not prevent her 
attracting him more than any woman had done 
in all his thirty years. 

“T suppore your heart is buried in his grave }”’ 

Magdalen etarted, Mr, Robinson had waited so 
long after her last epeech that she had fancied he 
did not mean to answer it, These strange words 
brought a deeper colour to her cheeks, but she 
made no attempt at a reply. ‘ 

"Tt is always the way,” sald Robinson, coldly. 
“Women sre such foole; cne half of them are 
incapable of true love at all, the other either 
waste their hearts on scoundrels or bury them in 
& dead man’s grave,” 

“ You speak bitterly.” 

"“T feel bitterly. I am a self-made man, Mrs, 
I don’t know why I tell you. I 
it’s no interest to you. I was a 
It only differs by one letter from 
fondling, but I can assure you its meaning is far 


enough apart. I have never known mother or 
sister ; I have had to pick up my opinion of 
women as I went through the world, and it is 
not @ high one. I don’t think » woman ever 
showed me a worepahd wut. Poe 
risen to a reepecta can up 
my head and look the whole world in the face, 
it fs no thanks to woman’s inf 





Thinking of the date she had given to Herbert 








WITH ALL MY HEART AND sovuL?” 


| never gave me a charitable thought. She hates 
me, though I never injured her. She is always 
trying to prejudice her brother against me, 
Perhaps she has also tried to prejudice you ” 

Magdalen felt her face was betraying her, but 
she would not confess it. 

“My opinion can matter little,” she said, 
gently. “Iam nothing but a lonely woman with 
her way to fight; save for Dr, Allen and his 
sister, friendlese in the world.” 

There was a dangerous light In the man’s eyes 
as he looked at her. 

‘* Never s like that again, You are not 
powerless, not friendiess. From the moment I 
saw your face I have felt you were for all time 
to influence my life. This much I crave of you 
—don’t judge me by Miss Allen’s verdict. Wait 
and form one of your own.” 

It was a relief to Magdalen to be spared an 
answer. The figure at her side moved slightly ; 
she began to chafe the ice-cold hands in hers, and 
in a few seconds Dolly opened her violet eyes, and 
looked up into Magdalen’s face. 

“Oh, let me go!” 

“T cannot,” answered Magdalen, gently. “I 
must take you to Powis Hall, but there you shall 
tell your own story to Dr, Allen.. He ie very 
good and kind. If he thinks 1 best for you I 
am sare ho will let you go.” 

“ To isn’t true, you know !” 

** What fen’t true?” 

“That I am mad. He said so,” looking at 
Robinson, ‘ but ip fen’t true.”’ 

** Your mother told me so herself,” put in the 
assistant, malignantly, ‘Mrs. Dell confided in 
me fully.” 

The beautiful violet eyes filled with tears, 

"Ib is all falee ; she is nop my mother! I 
never saw her before that awful night, Oh, why 
will no one belleve me! ” 

“You shali tell Dr. Allen,” whispered Meg- 
dalen, soothingly ; “he will understand.” 

binson sneer 
* You are too credulous, Mra. Bertram, Don't 





you know it is the commonest form of madnes 
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to ignore the disorder? Surely you have heard 
that lunatics frequently disown their nearest 
and dearest relatives, and can condact them- 
selves, uoless thelr special delusion {s touched 
upon, Ladeonge fo the sane?” 

Magdalen 


ag ddered, 

“T don’t like him,” whispered the girl, pitt- 
fully trembling as she spoke. ‘He is so cruel ; 
and yet he looks at me with Herbert's eyes.” 

Mrs. Bertram trembled. 


*'Da you mean Mr. Robinson remiods you of 
anyone you know ?” 

“Yes, of "—here she blushed orlmeon—" of 
my future husband, The resemblance is very 
strong.” 

The drive seemed endless to Magdalen, bub it 
was over atlast. Dr. Allen stood on the terrace 
steps to receive Miss Deli, Used as he was to 
ead casea, he thought he had never seen one a0 
heartrendiog as this. 

‘Would you like to have some tea!” he 
asked, kiodly, ‘ or will you go and rest? ” 

“ Are you Dr. Allen?” 

"Yes, and this is my house, We wili-do our 
best to make you happy here.” 

Sir, will you let ms speak to you? I havea 
great deal to say.” 

They were ia the blue parlour now—Robinson, 
Magdalen, Dolly, and the physician. Douglas 
told ‘this new patiens he was quite willing to 


llsten to ber, 

“Send that man away,” sald the girl, 
promptly, “I cannot speak with his mocking 
eyes watching me. No,” as Maydalen was rising 
to follow Mr, Robinson from the room. “I don’t 
want you togo, I like your face. It looks as 
though you had known trouble and could feel for 
mine.” 

"Poor child!” muttered Dr. Allen. “ Who 
would believe her to ba insane 1” 

“T am not insane!” said Dolly, quickly, over- 
hearing the soliloquy. “ When you have heard 
me you will know I am the victim of a cruel 
mistake,” 

“Tam quite ready to hear you, my dear,” 

“Ts the door shut?” 

“Io is locked,” replied the doctor, turning 
the key and placing it in his pocket. 

* And can no one overhear us?” 

“No one,” 

Taen she began her story. Dr, Allen had ex- 
pected to hear a wild, incoherent lament ; he 
listened Instead toa simple statement, so short 
and to the point, {6 seemed impossible it could 
be the offspring of a disordered brain. But for 
the certificate signed by Dr. Peince, and another 
talented physician, Dr, Allen would have been 
ready to take his oath in s couré of law that the 
girl befors him was perfectly sane, 

“I don’t want to weary you with along story,” 
she began, simply, * but I must tell you @ little 
aboub myself to make things clear, 

“My mother died last January, and Dr. Pem- 
berton, of Kensington, got me a situation as 
companion-governess to a little gir. Her name 
was Lady Mabel Devereux, and she lived at her 
father's country house. 

“Visitors came there sometimes, and one of 
them loved me. He went to London to settle 
things, and in a few days he was to return. Last 
Tuesday I hada letter from him saying I was to 
expech him on Friday—this very day. A this 
moment he fs waiting for me. I mean he would 
have been bat for the awful trouble that came 
on him. Two days ago I had « telegram from 
bis mother, begging me to go to London. There 
had been a railway accident, and he—my fiancé 
—was lying ab her house dying. She begged me 
to come quickly, that I might be in time to see 
him once agaia.” 

The = stopped here; sobs seemed well nigh 
to choke her. Only after a break of a few 
moments could she go on, 

“My employer gave me leave of absence, 
and I started by the five o’clock train. I was fa 
a compartment alone with one lady. I noticed 
her face expressly ; {6 was such a strange one. 
It looked both old and young. She told me her 
name was Dail, and she was to London on 
account of her daughter Lucy. I was tired and 


hearteick. I can’t tell you how her talk worried 
me, When she proposed I should try and sleep 


I was too thankful to agree. I know she made 
me drink a glass of wins, and she spread a hand- 
kerchief over my eyes to keep out the light. 

“De, Allen, I remember nothing more until I 
lf at the Royal Hotel with this 
woman, found she had taken me there, and 
introduced me as her daughter. In vain I tried 
to get away. I was too closely watched. I tried 
to speak to the servants, but they seemed to have 
a horror and dread of me, Alas! I know the 
reason too well now. 

* About three hours after my coming to myself 
two 4 ag came. I saw them ic the presence 
of Dell, and they asked me questions, I 
tried to tell my own story as I am telling it to 
you, but they would not listen. They said I 
must only anewer what they asked, They both 
seemed sorry for me, and one looked quite sad 
when he told Mrs. Dell there was no mistake, her 
fears were but too well founded, s 

‘All through yesterday she kept me locked 
ina bedroom. This morning she brought me 
out, and handed me over to the man who 
brought me here, And now I know they say I 
am mad, 

“Doctor Allen, I am as sane as you are, though 
Iam weighed down by sorrow. Think of what 
my life has been these last eight-aud-forty hours ! 
Taink of the I must have felt at knowing 
my lover was and I fn the same city, 
uuable to go and bid him a last farewell! My 
life has been @ very bitter one, and I have little 
to hope for in the future. If you would kill me 
with a dose of poison I think I should blesa you, 
indeed ; but to be kept here in this living tomb, 
to be called mad, and treated as a lunatic—oh ! 
it is too horrible, too terrible to think of |” 

De, Allen made no reply directly bearing on 
this, He told Dolly soothingly he could not 
send her away yet ; she must be content to stay 
at Silverdale a little while ; but he promised she 
should see none of the other patients. The blae 
parlour and a pretty bedroom should be given up 
to her, and Mrs. Bsrtram and his sister should 
bear her company, She must try to be cheerful 
and resigned. 

“If only I knew the worst,” ahe said, in her 
ead, sweet voice, “if only I knew whether he 
was alive, I could bear anything, Oh! Doctor 
Allen, think what I must suffer! I do not know 
whether each moment may not be my darling’s 
last, The suspense is killing me.” 

**Tell me his name and I will ascertain,” said 
Dr. Allen, kindly, “The sufferers from railway 
accidents are always public characters, It will 
not be difficuls.” 

‘But I promised not to reveal our engage- 
ment. There was a reason for no one’s knowing 
is jast yes.” 

“‘ Your secret will be eafe with me, Mrs, 
Bertram will tell you I never betray a confi- 
dence,” 

“His name is Herbert Sinclair,” said Dolly, 
Mngering on the words lovingly, as though she 
liked to utter them, ‘‘and his mother lives in 
Bruton-street. She is the Dachess of Portsea.” 

No‘ong looked ab Magdalen ; no one saw how 
her bosom heaved beneath her plain black dreas. 

“T can save you one pang, poor child {” said 
Dr, Allen, gravely. “ Herbert Sinclair, Lord 
Asherton, is alive and well, I think you have 
been the victim of acruel delusion, for I am 
certain he has mob been in the danger you 
describe.” 

" Are you quite sure?” 

"Listen. Portsea Abbey is only ten miles 
the other side of Fordham, Tae new dake and 
duchess are expected there next week, and the 
inhabitants are preparing a right royal welcome. 
According to your statement Lord Asherton was 
dying on Wednesday. This morning’s paper 
laments his inability to accompany his father and 
mother on Monday, but expressly adde, a former 
engagement in Northshire alone prevents. his 
asaisting at Monday's ceremony, Abt least, you 
may take comfort—he {s well.” 

‘But L saw the telegram ; I held it in. my 

“Have yourrgot lt now?” or 


hand |” 
She shook her head, 





sion ha 
aa 





“TI think I must hyve left {b in the train, TI 





remember {6 over and over to myse 
before I went to - 
Dr, Allen whistled. He did mot believe the 
wien seas happier ab least, 
you are now 5a Ih 
solved your worst doubdts, Miss Dell.” " 
She put up her hand eutreatingly, a8 though 
the very sound of that name her, 
“Don’t call me that ; indeed, indeed, it is not 
your name!” 
one always calis me Dolly.” ; 
“ Well, you nowt You will bs con. 


She shook her head, |) 


“IT ahall never be happy pale. a 
be a kind bome for the insane, an: | 
Lom in my right mind,” sh 


“ Because two doctors high up In their profes- 
ion have signed a document declaring you t2 be 
insane, I am bound to here, ai least 


to mother 
ss not my mother,” 
My dear,” said Dr. Alien, a little frritably, “wil 
me 


you jast tell me this: If Mrs, Dell $s not your 
derek ee nee nds 
oa physiclans to prove you insane, make 
herself anewerable for three hundred a-year for 
your maintenance}. Is it possible she should do 
this for a stranger?” , 

ee eee At last she answered, as 
though by ins _— 


piration, 

“Herbert told ms our marriage might be ob- 
jected to, He warned me once there waz one 
person who must never know what we were to 
each other. Perhaps that person employed Mrs. 
Dell to get me into her power and eend me here 
to keep me away from Herbert, He is rich and 
great; his father isa duke of Engiand, If they 
sonar to part us his friends would not mind 
8 money.” 

Dr, Allen looked. troubled. 

** There is one thing I can do for you wiihout 
breaking a single rule or betraying Mrs, Dell's 
truet In me. You say you were & governess. 
Write to the lady who employed you, asking when 

return. 


“It. will be a almple proof if your story is 
correct. You say you had « few days’ leave of 
absence, Your employer may even now be ex- 


pecting you. 
“ Shall I write now 1” 
“ Certainly. You will sleep the better.” 
If she was mad there was a strange method in 


er madness, i 
The doctor broughther a sheet of paper with 
Powis Hall, Silverdale, near Fordham, emblazoned 
atthe top. She tidded the date below, and then 
without the slightest hesitation traced theze 


“Dsaz Lavy Desmoxp,—Will you be so kind 
as to write to me here and appolut a day for my 
return to Field Royal. I shail be very. pleased ‘o 
sco Lady Mabel again,—Yours respectfully, 

** Donoraza Surrs.” 


™ Nondtuhiet She won't get ft before Sanday. 


I suppose we must allow her a day’e grace. You 
cught to have the reply Tuesday or Wednesdsy 
at the latest.” 

§ You will port it really PY eee Dolly, plead- 


; ‘you won't pretend 
Hf wil post lb.at Silverdale with my own 
When he began bis career at Powis Hall the 
shad called dally for the letter-bag, 
the result was that most extraordinary 
misaives from the patiemts were iacluded in she 
| Ome 


"on Indy used to spend her life in petitioning 
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Lord Saliebary to make her Queen of Paradice ; 


another used to write reproachful love-letters to 
the Prince ea in fact, Dr, Allen was 
bliged togiveitup. — 
s very imposing Yetter-box etood in the 
ds for the exprese use of the patients, and 
was cleared every hon A (and the contents conveyed 
to the doctor’s study) by a servant in cfiicial 
esstume; but the real correspondence that 
emanated from the doctor and his assistants was 
always carried into Silverdale and posted at the 


village post-office, 

Dolly looked at Dr, Allen wistfully, 

“You promise” 

“Solemnly ; aad the reply shall be placed un- 
opened im your own hands,” 

“J thank you. I am eo tired. I think I 
could sleep now.” , 

Ib was lalen who accompanied her up- 
statre. en who sat by as she un- 


dressed, and watched the golden head bent in 
heart-felt’ prayer; Magdalen, who, at last, 
when the sweet face lay on the white pillows, 
whiepered, soothing!y, — 

‘‘ Keep up your courage, dear, Remember, he 
is alive and well,” 

Dolly emiled wistfully. 

“T like you" she lg "You seam to 
understand jost how I feel, Bend your head 
down, 1 want to w ; there—so you don’t 
think Herbert will doubt me because I didn’s 
mest him? You think he will trust me still?” 

Magdalen’s eyes were full. 

“ No one could doubt you.” 

“And he loved me so, He is so brave snd 
true, and clever, Don’t you think he will 
manage to find me out even here and cet me 


Dolly’s eyes softened with an unexpressible 
glow of happiness, 

It's to talk of him to you,because you 
tave lost your husband ; but, oh! I love him 
so. I feel as if I could bear anything, even the 
ing here, now that I know he fs alive and 
we ” 

* Have you known him long?” 

“Not long, only a few weeks. It is not a 
month yet ies he told me he loved ms,” 

Magdalen started. Had Herbert really — 
of love to this fair-hatred child before he learnt 
hie — 

“Tam not nearly good enough for him,” said 
Dolly, simply. “At firet I think he was sorry 
just o little that we cared for each other. He 
used to hold mein his arme and ask me if I was 


do without honours and rank and friends, I 


a 
tune to us both, but all fs different now.” 
“How!” asked Magdalen, sadly. 


on 

1g¢, and he told me we need never trouble to 
Ride our secret, for now no one in the world 
would come between us. That letter only came 
last Tuesday, and it seemed to gild my life 
with joy, I thovght I could never know 
Suother sorrow, yet see the troubles that have 
come to me!” 


Magdalen was kneeling at the bed, her face 


beried in the clothes. Per the punish- 
tuent of her elu had never come to her as 
it did now, 

Toink of it, you happy wives of loving, trusting 


< 


husbands ; think of it and a throb of 
for this outeass, What fy me . 


Hatened to Dolly’s artless confidence, 
to this iclet-eyed - 


zg 
H 
E:t. 


be oteassenh, Mente steer ane 
tr #3 Herbert Sinclale’s ere at ee 
ae been a firnt love, the object of his boy- 

Tt had been hers, it was another’s now. She 


had to bury her face to stifls her sobs, to prevent 
herself from out “Mine, mine, mine,” 
Alas ! she understood all the missing links of the 
girl's narrative. She could have filled in all the 
blanks in the history. After years of loneliness 
—wedded, yet wifeless—Herbert had let himself 
drift into a second love. The conflict between 
thatloveand honour must have been awfu!. He 
seemed to have yielded—but reluctantly aud fn 
sorrow—to temptation, and then her sacrifice 
came, and he was free. 

The letter to Dolly, with ‘‘ happiness breathing 
ta every line,” was caused by his wife's death ; 
and she, poor wreck of womanhood, poor aaner, 
had to listen to the tale—had to realise that the 
only emotion he could feel on learning of her 
death waa one of thankful joy. 

Poor Magdalen | 

She had made the sacrifice of her own free 
will, had elected to die to the world, to be as one 
bg apes mac d for Ld husband's sake. But, 
° misery, the suffering of it! To live 
and to hear another woman speak proudly of his 
love, to hear another talk of g his wife! 
It was the keenest torture to this erring, siaful 
and yet, withal, sensitive woman, 

She might have kilied herself to eet him free ; 
she might have rid him of his burden by a dove 
of poison or a pistol shot ; but that would have 
been no suff: compsred to the sacrifice she 
had elected to bear, the extinction of self. The 
a ae of her own “mags 4 was keener 

any death-struggle. can’s help 
thinking myself that Magdalen’s self-sacrifice 
must have blotted out some of her transgressions, 
that the angel mustsurely have written 
against her name, that though a einner, she had 
" loved — = suffered roy ved I can’t help 
thinking that cleansing ” of pain must 
have purified her nature, and removed the dross 
oe gold. ‘ ts 

You are crying,” said Dolly, simply. " Have 
I made you sad? Were you thinking of your 
own husband? Did the story remind you of 
yours ¢” 

“TI was thinking of him,” confessed Magdalen, 
gently. “He was so brave and strong, good and 
true, and he loved me justas”—a faintsob—* Lord 
Asherton loved you. And Dolly, it all sesme 
such a weary time ago—years and years ; and yet, 
when I think of him, I see his face as though we 
Se vemote tall ays hem I long, with a strange, 

y iu, to lay m tired 
head upon his shoulder.” B steed « 

Dolly kissed her,. 

The girl’s pure lips, fresh and Innocent as a 
child’s were pressed to those of the weary world- 
tossed woman. could not have refused 
that caress, “It seemed to her like an angel's 
touch sealing her pardon. Very gently she stole 
away, more bent then ever on sacrificing herself. 

“They will be happy,” thought the poor 
creature, ‘She will be his wife; and oh! how 
he will love her |” 


“Perhaps,” thought Magdalen, half-dreamily 
to herself, “ poses some day, when the end 
really comes, I may dare to send for them and tell 
them all, Better not, perhaps. That child bas 
atender heart. It would hurt her to know at 
what cost her pe oy had been bought.” 

“T have been og for you everywhere.” 

She started. Dr. Allen had come in search of 
her. He stood watching her, with a grave 
auxiety on his face. 

" T wanted you to come and discuss Miss Dell's 
case with me and Jemima, but I don’t like to 
trouble you now, you look so tired.” 

“T am tired, but I chal! like to hear you talk, 
be but one opinion in the 


lue parlour now, and Miss 
the assistant a pretty low 
rest her feeb on s hassock. 
seen Miss Dell,” she said, 
quietly, “ but from what Douglss tells me I feel 
uneasy.” 
is no need,” said Dr. Allen, 


o 








** Prince Is too experienced in mental diseasez 
to be deceived.” 

“Her tale is so straightforward,” objected 
Mies Jemima. “And there have been female 
er before, Why should not Mrs, Dell be 
one ” 

Magdalen shaded her face with one hand and 
chimed In eaddenly,.— 

**T believe Mra. Dell was one,” 

Why!” 

“Her story fs so vague, Remember, ehe give 
you no address. She paid a year’s term in 
advance, and promised to communicate with you 
a2 soon as she got home.” 

Well?” 

"A woman of the wealth and position Mrz. 
Dell claimed would have some fired home,’ 
objected Mrs. Bertram, ‘'or at least some ad- 
dress which would be sure to find her, Why 
did she not let you write to her at her 
bankers }” 

“Your reasoning sounds good, but I fear I 
must upset it. For the sake of their remafaing 
children parents often throw the greatest mystery 
over their surroundings when they send a 
daughter to an asylum. They fear tho truth’s 
getting abroad, and hide their misfortune as 
jealously as though it were @ crime.” 

" What shall you do?” 

“T have no choice, I must keep the girl for 
the present. If I believed her sane ever so I 
could not restore her to Mra, Dell, because I 
have not thas lady’s address. She is a minor, 
and so under her mother’s authority.’ 

“The letter from Lady Desmond may change 
your plans, If the Countess claims Miss Smith 
as her governess, and identifies this girl as Miss 
Smith, the matter would bear a very different 
light.” 

Oh! how they walted for Lady Desmond's 
letter ; how Dolly counted the hours till it could 
come, and how Magdalen and Miss Jemima 
atrove to get her to believe the Countess might 
nob repiy by return of post, and that she must 
prepare for a little delay; but they need not 
have atriven like this, for Lady Desmond's reply 
reached Powis Hall by the first delivery on 
Tassday morning, and was addressed—not to 
Dolly—but to Dr. Allen, He read fi alone in 
his own study, and then going {n search of Mrs. 
Bertram, put the note iato her hands, 

“Tt is just as I expected,” he remarked, 


** Field Royal, Northshire, May 9th, 1881, 


** Dagar Sin —The enclosed letter has reached 
me, and as it evidently comes from a member of 
your establishment I lose no time in returning {t 
to yourself. It is perfectly true that a young 
person of the name of Smith resided for some 
months in my service, but she was dismiesed 
some time since for dishonesty, Possibly the 
story has been read by one of your patients in 
the newspaper, and given rise to the fanoy she 
is the heroine of the affair, For her own sake it 
is well she is not, for both the Earl of Desmond 
and myself should consider it our duty to pro- 
secute Miss Smith with the utmost rigour of the 
law if she attempted to force herself on our 
notice,” 


Magdalen read thus far, and looked up In- 
dignantly. 

** The woman must be a monster |” 

"tT don’t like the letter particularly myeelf,” 
confessed Dr. Allen ; ‘‘ but it serves its end, Ib 
is at least conclusive,” 

“I don’t believe a word of it.” 

My dear |” 

" There is too much in it. If Lady Desmond 
had really had no interest in the matter she 
would jast have told yeu the letter could not be 
meant for her, All this story against Mise Smith 
is a kind of threat to poor Dolly not to persist {n 
asserting her own identity.” 

“ How shall we tel] her?” 

* Leave it to me.” 

She broke the news very gently, but she could 
not soften the blew. 

“ He will think me faithless,” whispered Dolly. 
“ He will never knew.” 

“ He will know some day.” 

“When I am dead,” 
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“You are not going to die,” said Magdalen, 
eheerfully. “You are going to keep well and 
Sane, SE Laat Sree eS Re ee your 

ver 


“ But thad will never be.” 

“Te will, in a few brief weeks, Child, don’t 
you know what a treasure you possess in his 
devoted, changeless love} You may be quite 
content even if separated from bim ; your re- 
union will be but the sweeter. Some women 
walt all their lives, Dolly, spend all their lives in 
yearning for such love as has come to you. 
Keep up your courage, dear. Young as you 
are, what are a few moaths’ separation! You 
will have your whole lives to spend together 
afterwards,” 

" Bat if I am always shut up }” 

“You won't be.” 

“It looks like it,” 

“Listen, Dolly. I believe your. whole story, 
I believe you are Lady Devereux’s late governess, 
and that you have no more connection with Mra, 
Dell than I have, and if you will be patient I 
wil) help you to prove 1%,” 

“ But patience is so hard,” 

"TI know it, dear. I can do nothing for you 
now. I have only been here a fortnight myself ; 
but if you will wait, I have a little inflaence with 
Miss Jemima, and I promise you to use it, Be- 
aides, in three months’ time I sha}! have a holi- 
day, and then I will go to London and see Doctor 
Pemberton,” 

" Won't you go and ace Herbert?” 

“No, dear.” Her lips blanched at the idea. 
"A doctor Is more easily seen; he requires no 
introduction, his servants never deny him to 
strangers, Only wait trustfully, Dolly, and I 
will set you free.” 

Bat a fortnight later a letter arrived from 
Mrs, Dell which made Dr, Alien look grave, 
and confirmed Miss Jemima and Magdalon in 
thelr beMef that that lady was a base adven- 
turess. 

To begin with, there was no address to the 
letter save Charing-crov railway-station, which 
was useless bo them, as they co p direct the 
answer to her there, aud was no confidence at all, 
as the postmark fieelf told as much, Then the 
request conveyed in the letter was just one calcu- 
lated to make them suspicious, 

Mrs. Dell merely presonied her compliments 
to Dr, Allen, and requested that all newspapers 
containing advertisements should be kepd out 
of her daughter’s way, as they were calculated 
to excite and distress her. 

“What does it mean?” asked Jemima 
** Douglas, was such a request ever made to 
you before }” ‘ 

‘Never. Newspapers have always been re- 
garded as most harmless amusements. Certainiy, 
when there has been any very revolting murder 
going on I have hidden the accounts of the trial, 
but such a wholesale suppression of newepapers 
I never thought of.” 

** Dolly never sees them,’’ said Miss Jemima, 
sadly. ‘I doubtif she sees anything, poor child ! 
She just sits dreamily on the sofa, with her eyes 
fixed on space ; it makes me miserable to look at 
her.” 

‘ Magdalen started. An idea had come to 
er. 

‘Ip is not newspapers generally Mrs. Dell 
fears for her daughter, but advertisemeuts. 
Don’t you see through it? Dolly's story ls true 
after all. She has been decoyed away from her 
own friends, and these advertisements are in- 
serted by them to attract her notice,” 

Dr. Allen rung the bell, 

** Bring last week’s Zimes,” he said to the 
rervant, gravely. ‘‘ Jemima, I don’t like this 
affair ; i is the strangest that has ever happened 
to me,” 

* Remember,” said Magdalen, ‘‘ the notice will 
be addressed to Miss Smith or Dolly. There will 
be no mention of Lucy Del,’’ ory 

They had nob far to seek, Side by side in the 
same identical position in every edition of the 
time-honoured journal for over a week appeared 
these advertisements :-— 


‘Five Hundred Pounds Reward.—Mlssing, 8 
young lady of reventeen, violet eyes, hair of 








of 
May 4th, The above will be paid by 
Messre. Hurst and Morley, of Pamp Court, 
Temple, on the recovery of the young ho 
is generally known as Miss Smith.” 

The second was shorter :— 

“ Dolly, write to me at once, my darling ; I 
am almost distracted by euepense.-—H.S.” 

While the third, which evidently related to 
the same matter, was longer and more de- 
tailed :~ ; 

** Dolly.—If the young lady who purchased an 
egg in Regent-street some time in last December, 
and unfortunately broke it, has any kindly 
thoughts of the stranger who replaced it, wiil 
she communicate at once with Lady Madeleine 
Charteris, Palace-gate, Kensington, where she 
will hear of something very much to her advant- 
age, and meet with friends who knew and loved 
her ts,” 

Dz. Allen read these announcements aloud; 
then there was a breathless pause, broken by 
Magdalen. 

“ May I tell her?” 

“Tell her!” exclaimed the doctor in~dis- 
pleasure. “Certainly not! It may be a false 
alarm, and the disappointment would be terrible 
to her.” 

‘* Bod what ehall you do?” 

**T shall ¥ to London to-morrow, and see the 
solicitors. Iam not aure but what I shall call 
on Lady Madeleine Charteris, Don’t be un- 
easy; I shall sift the matter thoroughly. I 
confess, if Mrs. Dell has played the part I begin 
to suspect her of, no punishment could be too 
heavy for her.” 

He went to London as he had proposed, and 
Magdalen tried hard not to feel the waiting 
long—tried hard not to think of hereelf, and to 
rejoice in the happiness she knew must surely 
be coming for Dolly and her husband. 

“T suppose every one has a chance of being 
happy once,” she breathed, sadly, leaning on 
the old-fashioned window-seat In the twilight, 
“and I missed mine.” 

“ What is your idea of happiness }” 

The speaker was Mr. Robinson, He had 
coms up unnoticed ia time to hear her speak, 
all ne that she was uttering her thoughts 
aloud. 

“Love!” answered the outcast wife, speaking 
more to herself than to her listener, “ love, 
which gilds all lives and makes a palace of a 

rison.’ 

“ And love is yours!” cried John Robinson, 
passionately. “Haven’p you guessed it! 
Can’t you see that 1 worship you with all my 
heart and soul, rough man as I am, cold and 
self-contained, as people call me? 1 would give 
all Ihave, all I ever hope to be—my life iteelf 
—for one touch of your lips, one glance of love 
from you!” 

(To be continued. ) 
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A VOLCANO ja not generally looked upon as 
affording comfort to the weary climber, but a 
party of four mountaineers derived warmth -and 
succeeded in cocking their meals by the volcanic 
heat in the crater of Mount Ranier. Taey 
ascended the mountain and a storm came on, 
which broke into a hurricane after they had 
crawled over the rim of the great crater. The 
steam which ascended from the hot, sulphur- 
laden springs served to cook some prunes and to 
soften hard tack, which they had brought with 
them, Tae hurricane raged for four days and 
three nights, and they were kept prisoners, not 
being able to descend on account of the storm, 
Daring this pericd they cooked thelr food and 

to keep themselves warm throvgh the 
voleanic heat in the crater. 


CHRONIC INDIGESTION and its attendant Misery 

Suffering Cured with Tonic “ Docrorn” (purely 
vegetable), 2/9, from Chemists; 3/-, post free from 
Dr. Hor», ‘* Glendewer,” Bournemouth. Sample bettle 
and pamphlet, with Analytical Reports, &c., 6 Stamps. 
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THE RIVAL SISTERS. 
—x 
CHAPTER XXVIIL. 
Qoick as a flash Horace Fana’s two men seized 


Philip Desmond from behind and pinioned hi: 
arms, Fens the while excitedly explaining some. 
thing in German to them. 

Doctor Desmond, as we have explained, was an 
- omer pd young ge + oly eaally bave dis. 
pesed of Fane, probably a companion: bu; 
it is little wonder that the three men soou suc. 
ceeded in overpowering him, while Fane, with 
one awful blow, knocked him into iaseneibility 
ere he had time to refute the charge his antagon- 
isp had made against him. 

“Take him to my private wine-cellar |!’ com. 
manded Fane, excitedly. “ He's a fellow we've 
been trying to catch here for sometime. He'sa 
thief, I tell you!” 

The men obsyed their employer’s command, 
little dreaming it was an innocent man they were 
co Ing to a living tomb, 

It was an hour afterward ere conscicusmes 
returned to Pallip Desmond. For 8 moment he 
was dazed, bewildered ; then the recollection of 
the encounter, and the terrible blow he had 
received over the temple, recurred to him. 

Where was he? The darkness and eilence of 
death reigned. The air was musty. He lay 
upon @ atone fisgging through which the slime 
oozed, 
Like a flash he remembered the words of 
Horace Fane, 

"Tuke him to my private wine-celJar until I 
have time to attend to him |" 

Yes, that was where he must be—in Fane's 
wine-cellar, 

How long bad he lain there? Was fb night’ 
He tried to rise, but, to his amazement, he found 
that one of his limbs was to an iron 
staple ia the stone floor, and that bis arms were 
tightly pinioned, 

What could it mean? What object could his 
rival—for so he called Fane—have for perpetrat- 

such an outrage ! ; 

hen, as he pondered more and more over i', 
he thought of the words Fane had uttered fn bi: 
frenzy on iog him, 

** Where is Lois? She fled from my arms to 
yours last night.” 

These words were a revelation to him. They 
furnished the reason for the poor girl’s flyiog to 
the river and seeking death. She had admitted 
to him, on that never-to-be-fo day on 
which they had parted in such bitter anger, that 
she did pot love Horace Fane. . 5 

He had accused her of wantiog to marry this 
parvenw for his wealth; and all she cov d 
anewer through her tears was : 

“You will know, some day, how cruelly you 
are wronging me, Doctor Desmond.” 

He had left her in anger; with those words 
ringing in his ears. 

While he was cogitating over this scene, ao 
iron door at the further exd of the apartment 
opened, and a map, carrying « lantern, hastily 
entered the place, and stood on the threshhold for 
a moment. 

Doctor Desmond saw at once that it wse 
Horace Fane, te 

**Come to, have you!” cried Fane, swicging 
the light in his face. “Well, how do you like 
your quarters, my handsome, aristocratic doctor, 
eb ? 9 - 

“How dare you hold me a prisoner here?” 
demanded Philip Desmond, striting the ‘oor 
with his manacled hands. “ Release me at oncr, 
Tasy!” 

Teoinion laugh broke from Fane's thin lips. 

“ Dare!” he repeated, laying lar atres? 
upon the word, “We Fanes dare anything 
when there is a pretty girl like beautlfa! Lols 
concerned in it,” 

“You scoundrel |” cried Philip, “if I were but 
free from these shackles, I would teach you the 
lesson of your life.” - e 

“A ploloned man fs fool to make threats, 





sneered Fane, “But; come now, Out with 1, 
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corse you! Where is Lois!—where have you 
hidden her ?” \ 

“TJ refuse to answer your question,” replied 
Philip, coolly. **‘Iknow where she is, but that 
knowledge never be imparted to you with- 
out her consent.” 

“J will wring It from your lips, curse you!” 
cried Fane, furiously. “I will torture you here, 
starve you here, until you go mad snd are glad 


to 

“Even though you kill me you shall not learn 
from my lips the whereabouts of Lois Davis,” 
exclaimed Philip, hoareely, 

“So you say now; but wait a bit, To- 
morrow, or the mext day, will loosen your 
tongue, I fancy,” retorted Fane, adding, taunt- 
jogly: “I will leave you for the present. You 
will find rats enough here to keep you compaty, 
and ferocious fellows they are, too, I assure you. 
More than once they have attacked a man, and 
ven off with hatchets and shot-guns. 
my men of venturing near this 
pert of the cellar, that I believe any one of them 
would rather throw up his job than come Into it, 
I may also add, that if you took a notion to cry 


out, you might exercise your lungs until dooms- 
day and no one would hear you, sound of a 
human voice cannot penetrate a solid stone wall 


four feet thick, Au revoir, my hatideome doctor,” 
and with a fiendish, mocking laugh, that made 
the blood grow cold in Philip’s veins, Horace 
Fane atrode from the cellar. 

The door closed after him with a heavy clang, 
and Poilip was left {In total darkness once more, 
aprey to his own tempestuous thoughte, mis- 
giving:, and fears. 

“ A few days there, and the love of any woman 
on earth will be unable to his lips sealed,” 


As the hours wore on, who can picture, what 
pen can the tortures endured by Doctor 
Desmond? He was beginning to feel the effect 
of thiret. Faintnees seized him, and the longiog 
for one breath of pure, cool, fresh air was almost 
unendurable, 

“Great Heaven! surely the man is not such a 


abouts of hapless Lols 1” he 
me, put 


& come 

As the hours dragged their slow length by, 
exhausted nature asserted itself, and despite the 
hunger and burning thirst he endured, and the 
pain in his head, sleep,— 


" Tired Nature's sweet restorer—balmy sleep ”"— 


came to him. 
In his troubled dreams, Lois suddenly seemed 
to A es him, wringing her hands, 


4 


been the least surprieed if they had. I assre 
you, I wonder they could have abstained from 
such a feast.” 

** You fiend incarnate!” cried Pailip, hoareely. 
“ Remove these shackles, and meet me ae man to 
man, oe a dastardly coward bullies a man who 
cannot help 4 


** Still defiant, my charming doctor |" laughed 
Fane, ‘I marvel at that. I supposed by this 
time you would be quite willing to give me the 
information I desired.” 


“The day 
will pass and the night will follow, in the ordinar 
course of evente. To-morrow, at this hour, i 
shall look in on you agaiv, my handsome doctor. 
Look out for the rate, Bless me! they are 

over the floor, I must fly!” 

the door closed, and with a groan Philip 

not repreas, he sank to the floor, emiting it 

with his manacled hands, and wendering how 
soon this awful torture would end. 


CHAPTER XXIxX 


Dvurinc the long houra of the night which fol- 
lowed, Philip dared not trust himseif to sleep for 
a single instant,so great wae his horror of the 
rate that ecampered in droves across the damp 
floor of the cellar ia which he was a prisoner, 

He felt that his brain must eoon give way, and 
that Horace Fane would have his desire—he 
would soon be driven to insanity. 

He thought of Lois, who was waiting for him 
to return to her, and he groaned aloud in the 
bitterness of his anguish, in the agony of his 
awful despatr, “ 

The manacies cut into his flesh, for his wrists 
had swollen as he lay there, and the burning 

beco maddenin 


thirst was g: 

* Great God in Heaven | how long—ab, how 
long, will thie torture last !”’ he cried. 

Was it his fancy, or did he hear something that 
sounded more like a footetep than the scurrying 
patter of the rats? 

He raised himself with difficulty to his elbow, 
and Hetened, His eyes, strangely exovgh, had 
become accustomed, ia a to the darkness, 
and as he watched the door, it opened, and he 
saw a figure glide stealthily into the cellar. 
of j that toad hi phen “er pd has 

oy le him t) great misery for 
an instant, he realised that it was a woman. 

Had Heaven sent him relief at last? Had eome 
one in some way learned of his horrible predica- 
ment, and come to rescue him ? 

He tried to out ; but, to his unspeakable 
horror, he found that the power of speech was 
denied him. His tongue cleaved to the roof of 
his mouth, and he could not have uttered a word, 
a sound, though his life depended upon it. 

The figure stole past him toward a huge case of 
stood In the opposite corner. He heard 
bottles, and realised that a 
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i was quite evident she did not even 
the basket was filled, the woman turned 


he tried to cry out, how he tried to move 
to break the awful paralysis of limb 
held at ya ite horrible grip. But 
even tread, the woman was retrac- 
ing her steps towards the door. Another instant, 
she would cross the threshold, close the iron 
door after her, and leave him to his awful fate. 
ve pity, have mercy ! Such a fate 
—madness—until death from starvation put an 


Surely that inward cry, which refused to pass 
his white lips, must have been heard by his 
angel ; for the power to ralse his hands 
came to him, and he brought them down upon 
the stone floor with a resounding echo, 

of terror, the woman sprang back. 
ord! What noise was that?” she 
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a hoarse gasp. 


4 you for it. 


Her eyes, too, had become accustomed to the 
darkness ; for in the next inetant, as her startled 
glance swept quickly about the dark cellar, she 
cried out, shriily : 

“ By my soul, if it isn’t a man, stretched out 
upon the floor, lookin’ at me a-takin’ the wine!” 

And in ber terror che stumbled headlong, the 
contents of the basket falling to the floor with a 
crash, and one of the broken, half emptied bottles 
rolled directly towards Pailip. 

The craeh broke the silence, and with a cry that 
fairly held the woman spell-bound, he seized the 
bottle, and putting it to his parched lips, drained 
it at & single draught, 

The wine put new life into him. Once again 
the blood was driven from his fevered brain back 
to his heart and through his whole body. 

* “Stop!” he gasped, hoarsely, ‘‘ For the love 
of Heaven, come here and help me remove theee 
chains which bind me to the floor.” 

By this time the woman had regained her scat- 
tered senses, and looked at him wonderingly. 

“What are you doing there!” she asked, sus- 
piclously. “Ain't ye a epy set by Horace Fane 
to fiad out who was a-takin’ his bottles of 
wine?” 

“No, no!” groaned Pailip. “I am an innocent 
man whom Fane pounced upon and threw Into 
this death-trap—Heaven knows what for. I—I 
would have died but for your timely appearance. 
Come and help me, good woman, and I wil! pay 
I am bound hand and foot ; I cannot 
rise.” 

‘* Well! it thie isn’t the strangest thing I ever 
heard of,” exclaimed the woman, coming a few 
ateps forward ; then adding euspiciously, as she 
stopped suddenly: ‘Ye are sure ye ain't a spy, 
and golu’ to arrest me fer etealia’ the wine? De- 
tectives are a cunnin’ lot.” 

*'T am not a detective. I am a doctor, I 
aseure you. For the love of Heaven, come to my 
aid, my good woman, and, as I sald before, I will 
psy you handsomely. I have the money with me 
now,” 

“Ye say ye are tied fast!” she reiterated, sus- 
piciously. 

“ Yes,” he groaned. “I cannot move from this 
8 °° 

“Pll strike a light, an’ see if ye are tellin’ the 
truth,” she declared ; adding: " Mebbe I'll help 
ye, an’ mebbe I won't.” 

Quickly prodacing a candle from her pocket, 
she to light it, and holding {t forward 
at arm’s-length, she peeped suspiciously at the 
dark object on the floor. 

She had expected to see some coarse fellow in 
her own station in life, 

When the flickering rays of the candle fell apon 
the pale, handsome face, the white linen shirt 
front, with the diamond gleaming in {t, and the 
clothes of fashionable make, she started back in 
great 26, 

“Why, ye bea gentleman, an’ no mistake,” 
she declared, “Ican understand how ye hap- 
pened to get In here. Some fellow has thrust ye 
in here to come back at bis pleasure to rob ye, 
an’ some one comin’ along scared him off just 


Philip did not attempt to correct her, or refer 
again to Fane. All he eared for was ‘to get out 
of that place alive. 

As the woman bent over him, she saw [hb was 
indeed true that he was securely manacled to the 
fl 


oor. 

“If I help ye out o’ yer predicament, how 
much will ye pay me!” she queried, stepping 
back and eyfng him keenly. 

‘Your own price,” he faltered. “When I 
atep out Into the open alr a free man, you shall 
have half the amount of money I have with 
me,” 

“J must have it all, together with that fine 
jewel ye are wearin’, she declared, pointing to the 
stud in bis shirt bosom. 

"Very well; you will be welcome to it,” he 
declared, eagerly. ‘‘ But for the love of Heaven, 
help me quickly !” 

“I must ‘ave the cash and the jewellery in 
advance,” she said. 

*' Well, take them,” he replied. ‘' My pocket- 





book is in my breast-pocket, and you can twist 
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off the stud enough. E moment is 
an and I feel Tam dying.” 

a celerity that caused him to wonder, the 


woman went throvgh his pockets, secured the 
cash, and then unscrewed the diamond stud ; 
then she sprang quickly to her feet, 

“Tl have to go and fetch tools to break 
those chains,” she said, decisively. You've 
‘waited so long, ye won't mind waitin’ a little 
longer, I gueas;” and with oa hard, rasping 
laugh that guated harshly on Phiilp’s ears, aho 
hurried from the wine vault, 
ithe sounpaatann act Wasuedinase Vaseition’ Bin 
rible companions agitat % 
the hope of speedy relief buoyed him up. How 
long it seemed since the woman had left on her 
errand |! The moments dragged along like hours. 

Where had the woman gone? Why did she 
not return } 

Hour after how went by, and Philip lsy 
there, writhing In his misery, hope alternating 
with despair. But as time wore on, he began to 
lose heart, The awful fear that the woman did 
not mean to return to ald him forced its way to 
his sickened heart. 

In the midst of his anguish, he heard foot- 
steps ; but not those for which he longed so 
ardently. A moment later, and Horace Fane 
stood before him. 

"So, so, my handsome doctor, you have been 
trying te bribe our janitress to aid you in remov- 
ing your shackles, have you? But you reckoned 
unwisely. She came directly to me with the 
atory of how she happened to go by chance into 
the wine vault, to give ft ite yearly cleaning, 
and was startled to find an Intruder in it who 
was too intoxicated to move, but who imsgined 
he was tied hand and foot, and cried out to her 
to aid him to get out of the place. Hal hal 
ha! Did you expect her to return, my fine 
doctor? You must have grown tired waiting. 
Take my word for it, she won't come back. She 
was so frightened, she has thrown up her pesl- 
tion, and has left for good. She won't come 
back to ald you.” 

By au almost supsrhuman effort, Philip pre- 
vented himeeclf from groaning sloud at this 
awful intelligenee, Ob, the horror of it! the 
agonieing misery! The woman had deceived 
and betrayed him ; deserted bim with the cool 
deliberation of a fiend Incarnate ; left him to his 
terrible fate. 


** Bat to tell you this little bit of information 
is nob my prime reason for seeking you, but to 
impart to you the startling and refreshing bit of 
news, that I have found out where Lols is. 

‘* One of the detectives whom I have had out 
searching for her tells me, by telephone, that he 
will bave her here at my door within the hour. 

“You turn very pale, you wince, my fine 
doctor, as though the news pierced your heart. 
But all that fs very pleasing to me. 

“Now let me tell you what my revenge upon 
the beautifa! Lois will .be for preferring you to 
myself, I shall marry her—she dare not refuse 
when I have her here—that I warrant ‘ye As 
I eaid before, Ishall marry the dainty Lois, the 
cold, beautiful, haughty Lole, and then I shail 
force hor to go behind the bar, and the beauty 
of her face will draw custom from far and near. 

‘' Nothing could be so revolting to her as this, 
It will cruzh her, it will kill her, and I, whose 
love for her has turned into hate—yes, deepest, 
deadly hate—will stand by and wateh her, and 
laugh at her. Hal ha! ha!” 

With the fury born of madnéss, Doctor Des- 
mond wranched himself free from the chains 
that bound him, and with one fiying leap was 
upon his enemy and had hurled him to the floor, 
bis hand clutching Fane’s throat, 

“Tt shall be death to one or other of us 1” 
he panted, hoarsely, 

But he had not reckoned that in his weak con- 
dition he was no match for Horace Fane, who 
for the moment was taken aback by the sud- 
denness of the attack. 


CHAPTER XXX, 


Tuat ths encounter would have ended in cer- 
tain desth to Philip Desmond, in hie exhausted 





state, was quite apparent te Horace Fane, but 
in that moment fate intervened to save bim. 


Fane paused a single instant to shout back : 

I leave you to your fate, my handsome doctor ! 
Ha! hat hal” 

But fate did nob intend Philip Desmond to 
die just then, even though he sank back upon 
the with an awful groan and fully realiaed 
the horror of the situation, 

That groan saved him. A fireman heard {6, 
and in less time than it takes to tell it, a brawny, 
herole fellow spraug through the fron doorway, 
which Fane, in his mad haste, had not taken 
time to close, 

A moment more and the fireman had carried 
his burden up through the flames sud out into 
the pure air, 

The fresh alr revived the young doctor, as 
nothing else could have dove. 

“Give me your name and address,” he said, 
faintly, to-the fireman. You shall hear from 
me again,” and the man good-naturedly com- 
plied, and then turned back the next instant to 
his duty. 

In the excitement, he forgot to ask whose life 
it was he had saved. 

The fire proved to be a fearful holocaust, ~The 
street had never known a conflagration that 
equalled it, 

De. Desmond made superhuman efforte to 
enter the tenement house, to save the life of the 
old baeket-maker—Loie’s hapless father—who 
stood paralyzed, Incapable of action, at an upper 
window. But no human being could breast that 
aca of flame; and, with a cry of horror, the 
young doctor eaw the tenement eollapse, and 
Jobnu Davis was buried ia the rufos. 

He had forfeited:his life for the brandy he had 
taken just a little while before, which utterly 
unfitted him to make an effort to get out of the 
building. . 

Philip, sick at heart, turned away with 8 groan. 
He must go to Lois at once; but, heaven help 
her! how could he break the news of her great 
loss to her ? 

Ae he was deliberating on what course to 
pureue, a hand was suddenly laid on his shoulder, 
and a voleo said, lustily : 

“ By all that is wonderfal, I can ecarcely believe 
my eyes, Phiip Desmond, that this is you! I 
expected you were at this moment hundreds of 
tailes away from London. But, heavens! how 
iil you look! Your clothes are covered with 
dust. What can be the matter with you, 
Phil +” 

ing suddenly at the sound of the familiar 
voice, Doctor Desmond found himeelf face to face 
with the young physician who took charge of his 
office while he was away. 

“Come with me; you shall not tell me now, 
nor taik. Ovome home, and led me fix up some- 
thing for you, or you wi'l have a spell of sick- 
nees,” 

And without-waiting to heed Phitip’s expostu- 
lations—that he must go somewhere else firet— 
he called a pasetog cab, and hustled him into it. 

Owing to bis splendid physique, he felt quite 
ae good as new the next morning, save for the 
pain in his head, where he had fallen upon the 
stone flagging of the wine cellar. 


Without any more loss of time than was abso- 
lately n , he seb out for the old nurse's 
house, at w he had left Lois two days before. 


He had half expected to find her ill, and he was 
not a little surprised when she came to the door 
in answer to his summons. 

“ Mrs. Gray is out,” she said, “and I saw you 
coming, Doctor Desmond, and oh! I could nob 
get here quick enough to see you and thank you 





for what you have done for me—tisked your own 


* Hush, hash, Lois! You mast not eay thay!” 
zing her little hande. 


was by the greatest effort he had restrain.) 
clasping her in vo Anam Only 
‘ort. 


drown yourself, 
he atked at length. “Tell me the truth,” 


eT | 

fT 
i 
z 
Ti 


* Bat why were you driven to such a step}” 

be persisted. ‘* Surely you could have eaid ‘No’ 

and that would have been sufficient,” 

For # moment she hesitated, then she flung 

a sobbing piteously, on her knees ap his 
t. 


“Tf I tell you all, will you pledge yourself to 
keep my secret, and my father’s secret, come 
what may 1” she cried, wringing her hands, 

** Yes,” he replied, solemnly, ‘I chell nove 
— what you tell me, You can epeak freely, 


And Lols did speak freely. She told hin si) 
without reserve—of the sword Horace Fane held 
over her head because of her poor father, whon 
he could eend to the gallows, although he was av 
innocent man, if she refused him. 

Philip listened to every word wich intense 


interest. 

“ While I have been here I have been thinking 
—thinking,” she sobbed. ‘'Ob, it was cruel of 
me to try to avold my dutg to poor father. I 
must go and—and «Horace Fane, to 
save poor papa, who must now be half crazed by 


my disappearance. 

Dostor Desmond clasped her little hands still 
closer. The time had come when he must bresk 
the awful news to her that her father wae no 
longer In Horace Fane’s power; that he had 
passed beyond all fear of him, al! fear of punish- 
ment at the hand of man. 

“* Are you strong enough to bear a great shock, 
Lois ¢” he whispered, involuntarily gathering the 
slender figare to him. r “¥ 

The girl grew as dea 

“Ts gh te ae: about father? Has anything 
pen to.him 1” she faltered, catching her 
brea , 

He nodded his head; then slowly, very gently, 
he told her of the fire, and that he bad seen her 
father perish—that he waz now for ever beyond 
Horace Fane’s power, 

Poor Lois Hatened like one turned to s\one; 
then, without a word ora cry, feil at his fect ina 
faint. 

At that opportune moment the old nurse 
returned, 

Doctor Desmond soon restored her to contcious. 
ness ; but it made his heart bleed to witness her 
intense grief. She begged himi to take her to the 
ruios, aud with reluetence he consented. 

Orderipg a at the nearsst stand, he placed 
her In it, amd took a seat by ber side, feeling» 
vague uneasiness, that this ride 


Ah | why must he refuse himself so resolutely 
this one draught of pleasure that fate bad cast = 
his way? 

He tated, and weall know what happes* 
to the man who hesitates—he is lost. 

At this moment Lole turned to him, sobbing 





life to save « worthless one like mize,” 


piteously : 
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never—never speak to you of M 
ay wen were ringing like « death-kneli io 


eyes, 

‘'Ob, Lols 1” he cried, throwing prudence to 
the winds, forgetting in that moment everything 
save bia mad love for her—" oh, my darling ! you 
are not alone in the world! I ilove you! Marry 
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bardly dare but for the fact that 
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was elton her his darling bride with eve 
other brea we be 

He found her a seat beneath a wide-spreading 
tree, where the greeneward was like velvet be- 
neath their feet, and the alr was redolent with 
thescent of Mowers that rioted in the sunshine 
hard by. 

“Now, first of all, my precious Lois, ws must 
turn our thoughts in a practical direction long 
enough to select which hotel we are to go to; 
and another quite as Important matter, your 
wardrobe, you know.” 

Lois looked ap at him gravely. 

‘*This dress will do for the present,” she 
declared. “The good, kind old nurse dried and 
pressed ib out so nicely for me that fb looks 
almost as good as new. And as for going to a 
hotel, I em sure it fs too expensive. We could 
ge to a boarding-house where the charges would 

moderate.” 


ws threw back bis handsome head, and 
laughed eo loud and so heartily, that bois looked 
ab him anxiously. 

" Now that I come to-thiek-the matter ever, I 
don’t think I ever told you much concerning my 
financial affairs,” he said, smiling. 

‘No; but papa guessed about them,” replied 


Lols, 

‘€ Tell me what he guessed!" queried Philip. 
" He thought I was poor?” , 2 

“ Yes,” replied Lois, frankly. “He said that 
all doctors had a very hard time of it when they 
started to build up @ practice, and that you 
must be having a very trying experience to make 
both ends meet,” 

* Was that why he did nob want me for a son- 
in-law ¢” 

" Yea, I think so,” admitted Lols, blushing. 

“Teli me this, my darling,” he ssid, eagerly 
catching at the predty little hands lying folded in 
her lap: “why is it that you have waived all 
that, that you have married me, not knowing 
whether I had enough to pay for ao day's 
lodging *"” 

The most beautiful light that ever was seen 
flashed into the tender dark eyes, a smile curved 
the red lips that s6t all the pretty dimples 
dancing in the round, flushed cheeks, 

“I married you because——” and then she 
aco me ot * he persisted ; ‘ 

9 on, ” he ; “you married 
me because——” 

“ Because I—I loved you,” she whispered, her 
lovely face fairly covered with blushes, 

“My angel, my beautiful darling!” he cried, 


she | rapturously, “it is worth a fortune to kaow 


that. How sorry I am that we are in a public 
ik at this moment, with the eyes of passers- 
spain us, the longing fs so great to take you 
in my arms and kiss the lovely lips that have 
uttered such delightful words 1!” 
Fv sat and talked, and the hours flew by 
, unt Philip Desmond was startled by 
the sound of some clock striking five. 

“ Why, what a brute I am to keep you sitting 
here for hours, my love!” he cried, ‘My only 
excuse is, I did not realise how time, ‘which 
treading on flowems,’ as the posts say, was 
Now, the first thing to do, sweetheart, 
acab, that you may go to the nearest 
mier’s and make such purchases as you 
for immediate use. I cin occupy the 
ing about looking at you. 
shop, and have the cabby 
e old nurse and explain what 
ker that you won't come 

Then to another Hitle matter 
two, and for you in an hour's time, 
And last, bat not least, take this pocket-book— 
I always carry two about me—and use freely ite 
contents, The purse, and what is in it, are 


yours, ! 
“Ob, I couldn’s think of taking so much 
money!” declared Lois, amezed at the bulky 
of the pocket-book st the first 
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: 
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the shop was reached, and Philip had barely 
time to snatch a kies from the beautiful lips ere 
he handed her out. 

“T will return fn just an hour from now, Loiz, 
with this cab,” hesaid. “If you are not then 
at the door lookiog for me, I shall wait here 
patiently until you do come out.” 

“ How good you are to me!” murmured the 
girl, her dark eyes brimming over with tears, 
“Tf papa could only know !” 

“There, there now, my darling, it hurts me 
to see those eyes shed tears! Toe past is past. 
Your father would be giad to kuow you bave 
& protector to love and eare for you. Try te 
forget, as much as you can, the sad calamity, 
for my sake.” 

And with another pressure of the hands, he 
turned away and sprang into the cab, watching 
the slender form from the window until it dis. 
appeared In the doorway and was lost to sight. 

“Love thrust honour and duty aside,” he 
murmured. ‘I married sweet Lofs on the 
impulee of the moment, and I shal] never regret 
It. I shall have a time with Trizy Pomeroy and 
her relatives ; but the interview will be a shord 
one. She has other admirers, and she will scon 
console herself. It was my money, instead of 
myself, thab she wanted, anyhow, so there is 
no damage done to her heart, thank goodness, 
I will——-” 

The rest of the sentence was never finished, 
There was a frightful crash, a violent plunge 
forward, and Philip Desmond knew no more. 

With a thoughtful face, Lois walked quickly 
into the shap. 

Is almost seemed like a dream to her that she 
had lost her father so tragically, and that Heaven 
had sent another for her to love. Nos in his 
place, though—no one could ever take her 
father’s place in her heart. Great though the 
trouble was which he had been to her, she had 
watched over him more like s mother than a 
daughter. 

She tried to do her husband's bidding—put 
all thougtrts of it from her for the time belng— 
until she could weep over it calmly, instead of 
giving way to the violent, pent-up anguish 
throbbing in her heart at that moment. 

She had nob been accastomed to spending 
much money during ber young life. The very 
fow drewvee she bad had done duty for several 
years, by being newly made over, sponged and 

, and freshened by a ribbon here, or a bit 
of lace there. So it did not take long to make 
the few purchases she deemed necessary, and 
even then she felt alarmed in finding that they 
came to nearly five pounds, which appeared a 

+ sum to her. 

“ Please do not wrap up the package until I 
see whether I cap afford to pay for all,” she 
said, flushing confusedly as she opened the 
pockes-book, 

To her dismay, she found the pocket-book 
fairly filled with notes ranging from twenty to & 
hundred pounds, 

What could it mean? Pale and faiat Lois 
sank down on the neareat seat. 

Tne man she had married was very pocr. 
What could this roll of money meant She was 
greatly bewildered. 

The clerk, whe had esught sight of the puree, 


la 4 

“It's always the richest ones that are the 
atingiest,” he whispered to a fellow-clerk. “ She's 
bought two shirts, a bisck skirt, a belt aud 
collars and caffs, with a few minor articles, and 
ebe’s frightened at the amount of the biil she 
bas ruu up, and with a puree burstivg with 
mouey. Why, she could afford the richest of 
silks and satines and belts studded with dia- 
ttionds,” 

“J think I will take all the articles,” said 
Lols, her voice trembling a little. ‘‘ Please wrap 
them up.” 

* You will have them sent, of course, miss!” 
said the now officlous clerk, with a very low 
bow. 

“No,” replied Lols, simply, ‘‘ Whenever I 
buy anything I always carry iv home.” 

Agsic the clerks exchanged surp: ised glances. 

They watched the beautiful girl until she had 
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disappeared fn the throng through the great 
arched doorway that led to ihe atreet. 

Six o’clock now atruck, and the clerks hustled 
away the goods on the counters, and covered 
those on the shelves with surprising agility, much 
to the aanoyance of many belated customers who 
had eome in too late “to jast look around and 
get samples.” 

To the surprise of the clerks, as they _—_ 
the pavement from a side entrance 
building, they saw the beautiful young el oa 
atill standing in front of the shop 
parcel in her hand and a look of le 
on her face. 

The porter also beheld her standing there in 
the crimson glow of the setting sun as he drew 
down the blinds, preparatory to closing the great 
emporium for the bight, 

“Io is a little after six,” murmured Lois, 
gianciog up at a clock in an adjacent shop. 
“He has not yep returned, but he will be 
here soon. I do not wonder that the driver 
of the cab he is In can make but little headway, 
the crowds in the streets and crossings are s0 
great,” 

One eab after another whirled by, their occu- 
pants in many instances looking back to catch 
another glimpse of that perfect face with its 
wistfal expression which had turned toward 
them so eagerly and then turned away so dis- 
appointedly, 

. * A shop-girl waiting for some fellow who in 
to come in a cab and take her cut to supper,” 
remarked two men who were sauntering along. 

Lois heard the remark and flushed tndig- 
nantly, 

How she wished she dared tell them that she 
was waiting for her husband! Yes, she was 
walting—welting, but he came not. 


CHAPTER XXXIL 


** Heaven hath no rage like love to hatred turned, 
Nor hell a fury like a woman scorned.” 


Tae sun dipped low In the west; the great 
crowds hurrying hither and thither = 
beginning to thin out. The busy ee 
seeking their homes to enjoy the m 
they had worked for in factery and a 
for they were mostly working pecple who 
composed this seething mass of humanity, 

Slowly time dragged ov. Seven o’clock tolled 
from a far-cff belfry. Lois was getting fright- 
fully nervoas, 

What could have happened to her handsome 
young husband, who had left her with the pro- 
mise that he would return within the hour } 

The policeman pacing to and fro on that beat 
watched her curioualy each time he passed. 

Eight o'clock struck slowly and sharply. 
wind had risen, and was now howling rey : 
demon around the corners of the great buildings 

“What shall I do? Ob, Heaven help me! 
What shall I dol” sobbed Lois, in nervous 
affright, ‘‘ He—he must have forgotten me.” 

Ab that moment a hand fell heavily on her 


shoulder. 

Looking up hastily through her tears, Lois 
saw ® policeman standing before her and eyeing 
her sharply. 

“ What are you doiog here, my 9 girl?” 
he asked, ‘' Waiting for somebody? I should 
advise~you to move on, We're going to have a 
storm, and pretty quick, too, and I judge that it 
will be a right heavy one,” 

“T—I am elie for my husband,” faltered 
Lois, “He drove me here in » cab, I was to 
do a little shopping while he went to find a 
boardiog-house. He was to return in an hour— 
by six o'clock. I—I have been waiting here 
since that time, and—and he has not come.” 

“Hm! Where did you and your husband live 
last ?” inquired the man of the braes buttons, 

‘*'We-—we didn’t live anywhere before. We— 
we were just married ¢o-day,” admitted the girl, 
ber lovely face suffused with blushes, 

“The old story,” muttered the officer under 
his breath. “ Some rascal has deluded this simple, 
unsophisticated girl into the belief that he has 
married her, then cast her adrift,” 





“TI am to teil you what I think, little 
girl,” he speaking kindly in his bluff way. 
*“ Bat don’t cry out, make a scene, or get hys- 
terical, It’s my opinion that the man you are 
waiting for don’t intend to come back,” 

He eaw the words strike her as lightning strikes 
and ae a feir flower. A terrible shiver ran 
through oung girl, then she stood still, as 
though cormnll to een her face overspread with 
the pallor of death. 

The policeman was used to all phases of human 
nature. He saw thad this girl’s one was genuine, 
and felt sorry for her. 

** Surely you have a home, friends, here some- 
where?” he asked. 

Lole shook her head, sobbing pliteously : 

" T lived in a tenement house that has just been 
burnt down, My father perished in it, leaving 
me alone in the world—homeless, shelterless— 
and—and this man asked me to marry him, and 
—and I—did,” 

The policeman was convinced more than ever 
by her story that some row/ had taken advantage 
of the girl’s pitiful eltuation to Jead her astray. 

“That’s bad, But surely you have friends 
somewhere }” 

—— Lois shook her head, replying, for- 
rniy : 

“ Not one on earth. Papa and I lived only for 
each other.’’ 

The policeman looked down thoughtfally for a 
moment. He said to himeelf that he ought to 
try to save her from the fate which he was cer- 
tain lay before her. 

“I suppose he left you without a penny, the 
ccsientieal t” he queried, brusquely. 

“Ob 1 don't speak of him harshly |” cried Lols, 
distressedly. “I am sure something has happened 
to prevent his coming. He left his t-book 
with me, and there fe plenty of money fn It.” 

“Ah! the scoundrel had a little more heart 
than I gave him credit for,” thovght the polfce- 
man. 

He did not take the trouble to ask the name 
of the man who she believed had wedded her, 
— certain that he had given a fictitious one 
to her, 

“There is a bo -house just two streets 
from here, that I would advise you to go to for 
the night, at least, young lady,” he said, ‘‘ and if 
he comes I will send him round there. I cannob 
mise him if he comes, for I shall be on this beat, 
pacing up sud down, until seven o'clock to- 
morrow morning. See, the rain has commenced 
to come down pretty hard. Come!” 

There was nothing elae te do but accept the 
kind policeman’s suggestion, As it was, by the 
time she reached the house to which he good- 
uaturedly piloted her, the fierce storm was raging 
in earnest. 

He spoke a few words, which Lois could not 
catch, to the white-haired, benevolent-looking 
lady who opened the door, 

She turned to the girl with outstretched 
hands, 

“ Oome in, my dear,’’ she said, gently ; “ come 
right in.” 

“Iwas waiting for my husband, but somehow 
I missed him,” explained Lois. ‘The policeman 
will be sure to run across him and send him 
round here.” 

The lady looked pityingly at the beautiful 
young face—a look that made Lols a jiitle ner- 
voue, though there was nothing but gentleness 
and kindness in it. 


(To be continued.) 








Sza-prrps frequently spend weeks at eea, and 
are believed to quench their thirst partly from 
the falling rains, and partly from the fat and oil 
which they devour ravenously when opportunity 
puts it in their way. They have been observed 
flocking towards a storm-cloud about to burst 
from ail parte of the compass, and drinking in 
the water ae it descends from the skies. 
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FACETLA. 


Epxa: “ Your face seems .” Jones: 
Te is. Had it since I was a baby }” 

“Maw,” sald a little boy who had been 
sent to dry a towel before the fire, ‘*is ft done 
qhen it is brown 1” 

“]’vz lost my heart,” he said. “Oh, well,” 
she answered, consolingly, ‘I wouldn't worry 
about it! Nobody will keep it.” 

Frast Wrerou : “ How's your wife, old man !” 
Second Wretch: “Splendid! Got a bad cold ; 
she can’t epeak above a whisper.” 

Be: "I am not myself to-night.” She: 
“Then how dare you speak to me, elr, without 
an introduction 7” 

Tae difference between a hungry man and a 
glutton fs: “One longe to eat, and the other 
eata too long.” eas 

Tr fs an old prover + “ boys will be boys.” 
What a pity it isn’t equally true that men will 
be men. 

Watiace;: “ What is the sign when you dream 
of wealth?” Hargraves : "*Iois a sign that it 
is only a dream.” 

He: “What would you say ‘if I should 
kiss you?” She: “ There’s but one way to find 
out, sir,” 

“Tr you marry that poor piri you will find 
pes | up- work.” “Good,” said the 

lover ; “I'd rather go up bill than down hill, by 
a good deal,” 

Banves: “ What fe up between you and Miss 
Howes?” Shedd: ‘' Nothing much, 
shock me and that caused me to drop her. 
Beet” 

Ix «a _Tramcar. — “ my dear 
fellow, don’t show good Seontiea't towards the 
ladies, or folks will think you came from 2 
country.” 

“Tue greatesb pleasure of my life I tnd. — 
my music,” said she, nig pes ir 
you have over your neighbours!” sald ree un- 
feeling brute. 

“I nave divided my subject,” began the 
parson, “Into two heads.” “Two heads with 
but a single thought,” whispered Fogg to 
Mrs. F, and then he closed his eyes for his 
Usual nap. 

Coacuman (driving stout old lady on a lonely 
road, in a very high wind): ‘Please, mum, will 
you ‘old the ’orses while I run after my ‘at, or 
will you run after my ‘at while I ‘old the 
"orses $"” 

Auntrs: “ A penny for your th ts.” Little 
Nephew: “I was thinking that if I kept quiet 
and pretended to be thinking, you’d wonder what 
I was thinking segeet say just what you did, 
Gimme the penny ! 

Mus, Green: “I really do not know what is 
the matter with Charles, He has been holding 
his head in his bande for half an hour.” Friend 
of the Family: “Ob, I _wouldn’s worry. I'm 
ture there’s nothing in it.’ 


Hanowp (efter the fateful question had been ] 


pat and answered): “ Did I surprise you, dear?” 
Maud: “Surprise me? Yow paralysed me! I 
0B ao idea two years sgo of your ever 
— te he 
R. Mittyons (briskly) : “ Want my danghter, 
eh? Well, how much are you werth? Money 
talks, i know.” Bob Hardup (cheerfully) : 
a 


" Yes, ow; but Td be willing to let her do 
most of the talking.” 
“WHat a fellow you are, Hawkins ! 


You've bothered me about this bill fifty times in 
ten sda is ae. ce Sunes me, Jarley, I’m nob 
oah you about the bill, I 

_ kas heen toed been ble to grasp anything 
ye 








He: “The trouble with too many people in 
this world is that they never stop to think.” 
She: “ Yes; but I notice that the most success- 
fal ere are the ones that don’t have to stop 
to ” 


Kip Old Gentleman (to small bor , Crying on 
\ 


the step) : 
tep 
c-c-arpet.” 


task make you so sorry, 
pop-pa hit 


“What is the matter, little boy?” 


Boy : ** T—p-pop-pa is putting down a | and considerate w 


“ And does your father’s unpleasant 
then?” ‘ No-n-no, 
thumb!” “Ah! Sympathy for 


ved father’s pain. Ie that what makes you 


"N-n-no! I laughed |” 


gc lg witness,” sharply exclaimed the 
counsel for the other side in a civil case, “ re- 


membr that you sre on onth 1” "There ain't t 


no danger of my oy, & replied the | 


witness, sullenly. 


the truth for 


nothing, when I could have oe fifteen shillings 


for lying 


know It too !* 


any more 


“Wr, old man, did_ your econ 
Civil Service examination!” ‘‘ No; 


“* What 
metic,” 


hy. 
Sere 


hiet’ry an’ a few other things, 


for your side of the case—aad you 
The witness was not troubled by 

reminders by that lawyer. 
pass the | 
he failed.” 
did he fail in?” “Weak in arith- 
“Anything else?” “ An’ geo- 
= Yes!” San spellin’.” “ Nothin’ 
* Nothing more, except grammar, an’ 
“Well, what 


will he do now!” “ Well, be i has just decided 
to become a schoolmaster 1” 


** You had better not go boating with sister,” 
said Tommy to his sister’s admirer. ‘“ Why not, 
Tommy?” “’Cause I heard her say she intended 
to throw you overboard soon.” 

“Tr is very nice in your wife to buy cigars for 
you,” remarked ome man, ‘ Yes,” replied the 
other, after some consideration, “it’s a delicate 
of keeping me from spolling 
her lace curtains with tobacco smoke. 

Excirep Lady (at Atlantic city): ‘“ Why isn’t 
something done for that ship in distress? Why 
don’t some of you——” Life-saver (hurriedly) 
“We have sent the crew a line to come ashore, 
mum.” Excited Lady: ‘Of all things! Were 
| they waiting for a formal invitation }” 

Iv was roanifestly her first time ‘on the road, 
and she had chosen Battersea Park as the place 
for her experimenting. She was wobbling from 
kerb to kerb, perspiring, panting, and trembling, 
Everything on the drive got out of her way ; 
even the canines sought shelter. She was 
| heavy woman, and it meant sure death to any- 
} thing she struck, Suddenly around the corner, 
, and riding towards her, came a man on 4 wheel, 
} He was making right for her, and she frantically 

waved him off. “Lock out, good sir! Lock 

out; I’m onlya beginner!” On he came, shout- 
ing: “So am I, madam, so am I!” “Then 

Heaven help us both!” ejaculated the lady. 

The crash was as though a comet had collided 
with the earth, 
i 




















FOR HOME DYEING. 
DYES ANY MATERIAL 
ANY COLOUR. 





NO MESS. 
WON'T WASH 





CLEAN AND QUICK. 
NO TROUBLE. 


OUT OR FADE. 





SILKS, SATINS, 


ALL LOOK LIKE 


SOLD IN ALL COLOURS, 


of Eve,” a charmin 


receipt of address. 





your requirements, 
material you wish to 





COTTONS, 


MAYPOLE SOAP. 


An ILLUSTRATED NOVELETTE, “Three Daughters 


an ILLUSTRATE 
with specimen card of colours on Satin, sent post free wpon 


Free Advice sng pes Home Dyeing by letter. State plainly 


The MAYPOLE CO., Lid., 98 & 99, High Holborn, London, W.C. 


WOOLS, 
FEATHERS, LACE, 


NEW when Dyed with 


4d. “per Tablet; BLACK, 6d. 


Book of Nurs ery Rbymes, in colours, and 
D a nl Seven Ages of Woman,” 


hen possible enclese a small piece of the 
dye. 














PEARL COATED AND 
TASTELESS, 
ARE THE BEST IN THE WORLD. y 











1/14, 2/9 & 4/6. 

SENT FREE FRO 
OBSERVATION. 

Have no equal. 


; ADDRESS: 
INSTITUTE, SHOREDITCH, LONDON BLE. 


AVOID DISHONEST IMITATORS. 
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Tas Dake of Teek is ata > Sinthgart, 
where the King of Wistenthey ‘hos sens 
Royal residence at bis dispasal, 


Tua German © has commissioned the 
Sissertonl” pelater,, Wilbsles’ Sen eneoed, the 


ber, 
’ pleture of the confirmation of the German Crown 


Prince snd Prince Eitel-Frita of Peussia. 

Tae German mop ye intends to pay a short 
visit to Wiesbaden in September before he starts 
with the Empress on their journey to Palestine, 
port aide Vialt will be of a quite informal 


AtHoUGH she dves rot now 


Queen fs an accomplished pi evr Gov 


and io her 
duets, 


Tus Prince and Princess of Wales will give a 
party this summer, either at Marlborough 
ouse or at Buckingham Palace, There was a 
rumour of a ball, but this is unlikely. The 
oe a oe aargee= Bn ne like 
entertain would be too great for the capacities 
of mer House, unless indeed, a huge 


on the weather to please the Prince, whom 
nothing would eo thoroughly annoy as any hitch 
in Royal hospitality, aa 

THe Tear and Tearfiza will receive this sum- 4 
mer, as their ey at the stately chiteau of 
Peterhof, the Dake of York, who will oome on 
the craleer the Crescent, Prince George of Greece 
(the new Governor of Crete), Princes and Prin- 
cees Ferdinand of B the Crown Prince 
and Crown Princess “of Italy, the Grand Dake 
and Grand Duchess of Hesse, aud the Duke and 
Duchess of Sparta. In the autumn their 
Majesties, with their two little girls, may pay 
their usual visit to the Danish Court, where will 
alco be the Dowager-E apresa and her other two 
children, for the celebration on September 7th 
of the eighty-first birthday of Queen Louise, 
They may possibly visit the Queen at Balmoral, 
coming by sea to Aberdeen. 

Tax Princess of Wales's Ascot costume was 
in plain muslin over a coloured helfotrope silk 
foundation trimmed with bands of ivsertion 
oe to match the foundation, 

gauged over a in two, and 
trimmed with two lace and iboae bands” from 
shoulder to wiist, the former having a lace 
epaalette frill, while the latier is edged with a 
graduated frill of lace. A seamless back gathers 
beneath the yoke, and the fulness is then drawn 
down closely to the lining at waist, while the 
front fulness sets with pouched effect. A silk 
band, recovered with gold sequins, forms the 
waist finish, A dainty band of beliotrope ribbon 
and lusertion, together with a lace frill, finish 
the dressy upright collar, which is stiffened with 
an fnterlining. There is a side plece in lining 
only, and both back and front the blouse fs 
trimmed with three insertion banda carried 
slightly upward abt the under-arm seam, whence 
they are mounted. oe skirt is made with the 
popular modern apron front ornamented with 
three ribbon and Insertion bands, aad mes by a 
full clroular flounes and pleated back gore 
which bas a centre seam. A circular fulness of 
muslin is gathered upon Mning back and front 
of blouse to simulate a yoke, it being closely 
gauged ab the upper 
inch from edge with an 
There is a silk heliotrope uoterskirt made up 





in five sections, 


STATISTICS; 
Tz will take « snail fourteen days and five 
hours to travel a mils, 
A stxais collects enly about a table- 


bee 
spoonfal of honey during a season. 
Tax Swedish mountain Gelivara is estimated 
to contain about 300,000,000 tons of iron. 
A wurmeg tree of the largest size will pro- 
duce no more than Siba, of nutmegs. 


ty saye that not more than 





one invention im 110 is of any cal use, 
Ig Is estimated that since the inning of 
the era, 13,000,00@ persons have 
perished in ea, 
GEMS. 


Covrace minus wisdom is only rashness. 

Taxs ambition from a soldier and you take 

spurs, 

Brave actions are the substance of life, 
noble worde Its inspiration. 

Tavs poets and true women have the native 
sense of the divineness of what the world deems 
groes material substance, 

Tz & man dees nob make new acquaintances 
as he advances —- life, he will soon find 
himself left alone. man should keep his 
friendship in constant repair. 

We should remember that sorrow Is in as, and 
not in the things about us; so with joy. The 
world is but s mirror in which we are con- 
stantly refiected. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Swaer Bazaxrast Muvvins.—Sift two tea- 
_. of baking powder with one quart of 

ur ; add one cup of suger; rub into the flour 
& pieos of butter the sias of an egg, then stir in 
one pint of milk, Beat to a smooth batter, and 
bake fo patty pans. 

Casamep Dump Basv.—Ons-half pound of 
dried beef chopped fine, four level tablespoonfuls 
butter, one pint hot milk, a dash of cayenne. 
Melt ihe butter in saucepan, add beef, cayenne, 
and flour, stir well and add hot milk a little at a 
time ; cook until thick and smooth. Serve at 
once on toast, 

Bromzp Porators—Parstmxy Savox.—Slice 
five large cold-bolled potatoes lengthwise in 
rather thick pleces and broil brown on a buttered 
gtidiron, Beat up 6 tablespoonfal of butter into 
@ cream, with as much minced parley, and after 
dusting each slice of potato lightly with salt and 

, rub a Mttle of this aauce on each slice, 
zest .Sauap. — Slice two rolls an crisp 
lettuce leaves, If you have any cold cooked peas, 
string beans or beets, add a trifle of these also. 


of two tablespoonfuls salad oi! to one of vinegar ; 
dinselve a half-teaspoonfal fine walt in the oil 
before adding the vinegar. 

Haporsoa Cake,—Bianch and cut into spikes 
lengthwise » qaarter of a pound of sweet almonds. 
Piace a stale spongeeake in a glass dish and 
stick the almonds all round to the edge of the 
dish about an ioch apart. Make s custard of 
twe eggs and half@ pint of miltk ; sweeten with 
 half-tablespoonful of eugar,; and flavour with 
six drops of almond, and when cold pour round 
the cake, 

Leow Syzvr,—Two lemons, 5\be. white sugar. 
iow. citrle acid, 6 breakfast cups of water; pare 
the lemon rind very thinly, and put in a sucepan 
with the water to. boll geatiy for 15 minutes, 

of lemon and boil one 
rm ag imap tt ye lid 7 oe = 
threugh a ‘ return to pan w 
le acid, and boil gently 5 
bottle for use. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tux firet lifebeat-station in Great Britain wy 
established in the year 1824, 

Tr is a curious circumstance that some of the 
most important fuventions have been discoverej 
by lunatics. 

Juwish guides in Rome never pass under the 
Arch of Titus, but walk round it, The reason 
is commemorates a victory over thelr race, 

Tus nests of the termites, or white anis, are, 

to the size and weight of the 
foie the greatest siructures In the world, 

Naccsshag ties Shah depot foe 2 

% mot © tidh, bat 
papa mr out "ol the water, whereupon the 
fish die « matural death. 

A Rovat use bas been found for the cinemato. 
graph, which has recently been employed in tix 
Imperial Institute for the purpose of flustrattuy 
farming operations In Canada, 

Panisian barbers are legally compelled to wash 
their hands after attending a customer and befor: 
watting on another, They must also wre only 
nickel- plated combs, 

A PaDLock has been patented with an susiliary 
chamber which carries an explesive to be fired by 
® hammer inside the lock, and give an alarm 
when the lock is tampered with. 

No fewer than 12,000,000 acres of land have 
been made ean Hn the Focsgp a an 
en te tis ps the most re- 
pacer ps targa Boom by meaus cf 
artesian wells which can anywhere be found. 

Grace In New Guinea have cape to 
elo: E ht are put fo a little house 
in ihe con oh oe te then the ladder Is re. 
moved, and the te’ alamber Is not disturbed 
with thoughts of an elopement, 

Tas favourite means of transportation in 
Havana is by one-horse victorias, of which there 
are thou 2, Two persons are enabled to go 
to avy point within the city limits for a peta, 
which is equal to about 74. in Eeglish cucrency. 

Tax porcelaia pagoda in China had nine 
stories of the combined height of two hundred 
and sixty-five-feet, and the pinnacle was one 
hundred snd forty-eight fest above the bighest 

It derived its name from being covered 
with plates of porcelain. I cost 1,485,494 ounces 
of sliver. 

Luzon, the principal Island of the Philippires, 
and of which Manila is the priacipal city, bas an 
area of 40 024 square miles’ and a p»pulation of 
five million, Manila is the capital of the group 
of islands, The natives are mostly of the Malay 


Tua rarest bird in existehce te & certain bicd 
of pheasant in Annam, For many years i 
existence was known only by the fact that ifs 
longest and most splendid plume was io much 
request by mandarins for their headgear. A 
single skin is worth £80, and the living bird 
would be priceless, but is soon dies in captiviny. 


the base of ° 
Sphinx, and on that account is known as “ 

sickle of the Sphinx.” Ib is.in the British 
Museum, and is believed to be nearly 4,000 years 


Taxes Is growing interest in the use of petro- 
leum as foel, and many advantages are claimed 
for it, The limited » space required, the 
fact that it is almost entirely consumed, there 


tically There is room P 
Tomas tae for using this sort 
of fasl, but such progress fs being made io 
this direction that the general adoption of petro 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Isa. —Not if it wore your mistake. 
©. 0.—Inquire at Inland Revenue Office. 
Fiorsam.—It rests with the commanding officer. 
Krrry.—Make application in person ior admission. 
Pecan —Deiont pares entirely unconnected. 
Pexsa,—Apply at Somerset House; cost depends on 


ix Doovure.—It ls purely » inter Yor mutual 
t. 


agreemen| 

Mooxstown.—" Kob--noor” is Hindustan! fer moun- 
tain of light. 

0. M. P.—<Action cam only bo taken through the 
County Court. 

Pewrrant.—Your beat course would be to consult 
60me 

Bsreuzz.—You would require special arrangements to 
do it successfully. 

Queny.—It may be some local term ; if 60 you should 
inquire at the place. 

Mapziow.—The mistake does not debar you from 
recovery of the 

Coxstaxt Supscarser.—We can only recommend your 
taking tt to « farrher. 

Ixq prase,—Jxads enst cannot be estimated, but only 
s few pounds at most. 
IsorEpvLovs.—No, there is no such cure that will be 

and without pafn. 


permanent 
P pr.—A daily cleaning t not, we should 
Wen, tebe ch he cane 


manne Sie Cees its SS ies eben seiipe. When 

nseciy dey, tetahly pola wits 9 cots brush, 
Canvinaa+An XO U seokact be aeayed, nor 

it be sued upon, but aeiidly wind on ovthewan ch dues 
Lovgat Descespast.—~You ent a7 all the facts 

before a lawyer, who would look up the family history 
A. B—It there is reasonable 

fet mepniraeniaohnpssintoaas she has signed can be 
a 


Perer Stiuriz.—BSimla, India, is built on the side of 
one ee ee eee ee 
with the foundation of one in the next tier. 


testmal space, 
the width of sixteon Dairs side by aide. 


Icxsonant.—In Greek Niobe was the per- 
sonification of es age tk her death she was 
changed hate atone, a fountain. 


Yon—Dent ening tn hoe oe ou 
feel w sense of chiilineas and numbness. the 
rater me tent gh ery 


vented from rusting when wasued they aro image 
placed on the stove a few minutes to thoroughly dry. 
Marx Reapen.—Persuade the young woman to marry 
you off hand. This is the only rational way out of the 
troudle. if you are both of age it is to delay or 
besttate, 

Mourm eet ee we mama ce Bat 
mixing with four pounds of flour one ounce best 4 
Seen aa ee ae mix 


Lonetrz. ~It Tare > eo 
made charcoal Tlde of the garment aud 
— ao edeee Eaotuben place the 


remove 
Wornrep renee towels will last 
longer aud keep clean better if used only for one 
purpose, thoroughly tied Whar’ cosa beng upon 
towel rolfers. 
 bigttee lines or Age 6 8 safle of God a 
— they grind exoveding bpm, 
Whol lived 1604-1655. ree 


Lovat Sonsact.—In the event of the Duke of rig 4 
= all his ebildren dying 


witheut coming to 
de enna t% would then be the daughter 
Gaatzru, Reaper.—<A trice is the sixtieth part of « 
second of time. The hour is divided into sixty minutes, 
seconds into 


the minute into 
sixty pay tm, 2 eat seconds, and the 


Arimrencs.— 4s you are bound to be obedient to hie. 


lawtal eomeeats, must yield to all reasonable 
wishes— 
the provided ied itl not contracy to the covenants of 
ls" 4 set mainte” to who has gone to 
with intention to qualify for the Suintoy 3 but 
fing {alled in his examinations or had to abandon his 
intention trom. from want of means, 


SvPanerrriovs.—There is no such thing as luck; the 


ides that the favour of ae oui, sepeaetes Se 
‘untverue ean be or fa ieee is unworthy 
(fan enlightened age and a community, 





/ 


OCavatian.—The term “infantry” soldiers originated 

| with the 8 and +44 oe" spplied te the bee A 
ante, or young prince of 

Spain, to reseue his father from the M 


boenpens a tate tg with a poe brown 

Dress with » fron, changing paper as 

OC Scnen saber saturated ; or sponge the cloth persistently 

with ether. 

sowatifie Magek onh ibpee edie to of ie requlcitin 

a your it is o' regula’ 

standard, you wiil be required to submit to ode 

examination. You will then have the honour to belong 

to her Majeaty’s forces, 

Wage v0, West SOR bee help 10 to do 
& mistress would or 


i pp Gone extegt on and wash. 


Wornrten.—The one effoctual way to clear a house of 
mice is to fua “tabby” oat ; trapping may thin 
them down and pofson assist in the work of Nectoraston- 
ttov, but pase intolerable nuisance of smell ; no means, 
however, is so certain or so permanent as a cat. 


euclosure it is almost impossible to keep them olcan 
and their houses in a sanitary condition. 


RosaLrex ng meeting can only be fraught 

with great dav It shania be be oats to the ut- 

he aaeres In relertog to aw ee 
your secon 

} ye rary yee entirely from a perveus disposition 

should be—as it can be—overcome, 


AT LAST, 


I x¥ow that we shall meet 


in 
Some time, somewhere in future lifo, 
Beyond 


: 
; 
; 


Phe tnt Baer en Kee ot bee 
way earn tha 

would be ea teres direct to him, and enclose a self: 
stamped utdis o it would not be in 

= he er a aha unless it was a matter 
of importance. | 


Pusrixp.—It the first intimation you have received 
of the marriage comes in og of the cards sent 
coogratlsting "the aro the’ t, ads in wos 

ry on oon an ° 
bse seg egg Bape a all beppiness, or you may Cou : 
Se enyh weg plate upon your table and say no’ 


dean influence of the Sovereign 
on is a or her 


sides 
and hang ina place ; in two or threo days 
: cod tory it with a blunt knife 


till clean and supple; the process is then complete. 
Jumno.—Ivory may be whii ie well 
with soap and water, and allowing it to in the sun. 








Yasxez Doonre. — For chocolate wafers beat a 
quarter of & cup of butter to a cream and add one cop 
of granulated sugar. Beat all white and light, then 
atir in two tablespoonfuls of cocoa (the powder) and 
cup of flour. Grease s good sized baking pan and spread 
the mixture, which will be very thick, thinly over the 
bottorn ; bake in a moderately quick oven and when 
done cut in squares, loosen from the tin with a thin, 
limber knife and set aside to cool and get crisp. Taese 
Sey Stearate Wane Ree es 
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ALEX. ROSS’ SKIN TIGHTENER OR TOKIO. 
The application of this to the face removes wrinkles 
and the ecrow’s fcet marks, giving a youthful appear 
ance, 8a, €d., sent — packed for 43 stamps.— 
62, Theobald’s Road, Londen, W. ry Ear Machine, for 
outstanding ears, 0s. 6d, ; post, Lis, 


NOSE MACHINE. 

This is a contrivance by which the short cartilage of 
the nose is pressed Into shape by wearing the instru- 
ment an hour daily for a short time. Price 10s. 6d., 
sent freo for stamps,—ALBX. ROSS, 62, Theobald’s 
Road, London, opposite Bedford Row. Established 
1850." Parcel free from observation. 


THE BEST HAIR DYE 


tm the World for Lashes, Eyebrows, and Hair on the 
Head, with Moustache and Beard. For Ladies’ Hairy 
and for all Colours. Had at S. 64., post *. Od., of 
ALEX. 62, Theobald’s Road, High olborn, 
London, W.C 


DOES YOUR HEAD ACHE? 


“KAPUTINE"™ cures Instantly, 


Enclose stamped addressed envelops te " K.,” 
Karvrma, Lrp., Hupparsrisca, for frea samples, 
with same of nearest agent. 














KEATINGS 
|__ POWDER 






EXQUISITE MODELS. 
ERFECT Fir. 
GUARANTEED WEAR. 


rYaR: 


DIAGONAL SEAM 
CORSETS. 


land end on the 
Will not split tn the Seams nor tear 
in ‘abric. 

















4/il, 5/ll, 6/ll, 7/11 
and upwards. 


per up 
THREE COLD MEDALS. 
pag the principal Drape: 
Ladios’ ters, 





Taz Loxpox hahfpunee Weekly: ce Geastnty, 
One ng and Rightpence. Toe eaty eect 
Right Shillings and Bightpence, post-free. 


Au. Back Nomeses, Pauw and Voroym are i 
print, and may be had of any Booksellers. 


NOTICE.—Part 448, is W. Ready, 
post free, ight pence, Mine Vo LER” bowed, 
cloth, és. 64. 
Tax INDEX ro Vor. LXX. is now Ready; Price 
One Penny, poet-frec, Three-halfpence. 
Att Lesrens fo sx AppREssep To Tus Herron 
Loupom Basan, 26, Oatherine Strest Strand, 


>". We cannot undertake to return rejected man 
scripts. 
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WORTH A GUINEA A BOX! 


BEECHAMS PILLS 


FOR ALL 
Bilious and Nervous Disorders, svcu as 











Sick Headache, Constipation, 
Weak Stomach, Impaired Digestion, 
Disordered Liver, and Female Ailments. 


Prepared only by the Proprietor, THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire. 


Sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Dealers everywhere, in Bowes, Is. 14d. and 2s. 9d. each, with Full 
Directions. The Is. 14d. Bow contains Fifty-siz Pills. 


The Sale now EXCEEDS SIX MILLION BOXES per Annum. 














ANTICIPATE YOUR HOLIDAYS AND CONSULT 


BEECHAMS PHOTO-FOLIO. 


A GREAT PUBLISHING SUCCESS, being the most complete series of views of the British Isles yet placed 
within reach of the people. Seven millions of these books have been printed since January, 1897. The series has been 
published in book form, arranged in local combination, each book containing 24 photographic reproductions of well- 
selected views of the most interesting objects and places of architectural and historical interest, and the choicest bits of 
scenery and beauty in each districts, The series consists of nearly 3,000 views, which are beautifully reproduced on 
specially prepared English-made art paper. The following 120 Volumes now on sale. Price ONE PENNY per Yolume. 


ENGLAND AND WALES (86 Vols.)—Aberystwyth—Barmouth and Dolgelly—Bath—Bettws-y-Coed—Birmingham—Blackpool— 
Bournemouth—Bridlington Quay—Brighton (2 vols.)—Bristol—Cambridge—Canterbury, Deal, &c.—Cardiff, Penarth and District— 
Cheltenham and Gloucester—Chester—Clacton-on-Sea, Brightlingsea and Walton-on-the-Naze—Clovelly and Bideford—Colwyn Bay— 
Cornwall (2 vols.)—Derbyshire, vol. 1 (Buxton District), vol. 2(Matlock District)—Durham, Sunderland, &c.—Eastbourne—Exeter— 
Falmouth and Truro—Folkestone and Dover—Harrogate—Hastings and St. Leonards—TIlifracombe—Lake District (3 vols.}—Leamington 
and Warwick—Lincoln—Liverpool—Lilandudno—Lynton and Lynmouth—Lytham—London (8 vols,}—Malvern and Worcester— 
Manchester—Margate and Herne Bay—Morecambe and Lancaster—New Brighton—Newcastle-on-Tyne, &.—North Wales Coast 
(Conway to Carnarvon)—Nottingham—Qxford—Plymouth—Portsmouth and Southsea—Ramsgate—Redcar and Saltburn—Rhyi— 
Richmond, Barnard Castle—Ripon, Bolton Abbey, &0.—Scarborough—Sheffield— Skegness, Woodall Spa, &c.— Snowdon and Lianberis 
—Southampton, &c.—Southend-on-Sea—Southport —Stratford-on-Avon—Swansea and District—Teignmouth, &.—Tenby and St. 
Davids—Thames Valley (2 vols.)—Torquay—-Tynemouth, Shields, &.—Valley of the Severn—Valley of the Wye—Weston-super- 
Mare —Weymouth—Whitby— Yarmouth, &.—York. 


SCOTLAND (20 Vols.) —Edinburgh—Edinburgh and Rosslyn—Glasgow and Paisley—The Clyde—Rothesay, Isle of Arran, &c.—Ayr snd 
- Land of Burns—Dumfries and District—Melrose and Land of Scott—North Berwick, Dunbar, &c.—Forth Bridge District—Perthshire 
—Stirlmg District—Trossachs and Loch Lomond—Loch Fyne, Inverary, &c.—Oban, Ben Nevis, Iona, &c.—Caledonian Canal District 
—Dundee, St. Andrews, &c.—Aberdeen and Deeside—Inverness and District—The Western Highlands. 


IRELAND (6 Vols.)—Dublin, Bray, &c.—Warrenpoint, Rostrevor—Belfast, Bangor, &.—Londonderry, &c.—Limerick, Galway, d¢.— 
Kilkenny, Queenstown, &c, 


ISLE OF MAN (3 Vols.)—Douglas District—Ramsey District—Port Erin District. ISLE OF WIGHT (3 Vols.) 
CHANNEL ISLANDS (2 Vols.)—Jersey—Guernsey and Sark. 


BEECHAM’S PHOTO-FOLIO is on sale at mest Newsagents and Booksellers, but persons unable to 
purchase from their bookseller any icular Volumes, can obtain all they require by sending One Penny 
for each Volume, with cost of ees added, to : 


The Proprietor of Beecham’s Pills, St. Helens, Lancashire. 
(Postage costs 4d. for single copies, and 3d. for one dozen copies; if complete set of 120 books is taken, 

















they will be sent post free.) 





London: Published by the Proprietor, at 26, Gatherine Street, Strand. and printed by Wooprarn and Kompass, 70 to 76, Long Acre, W.0. 
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CAMPBELL’S wm 
MELODEONS 


With Organ and Celestial Tone, and Charming Bell 
Accom enta. 
“NO HOME SHOULD BE os esc ONE. 
The Solemn Psalm, the Soul-s ymn, the Cheerful | 
Song,and the Merry Dance, canall bep! ation these Charm- 
& ing nstrumenta, No knowledge of Music required. 
a ENORMOUS DEMANDS. Selling in Thousands. 
@ 200,000 Testimonials. “Gs 
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Special Offer to the co of the Lowpon Reaper. 
Campbell’s “‘Gem*’ Melodeo «» we  Priceonly 6/9 
Campbell's ‘ ‘, Miniature * Melodeon” “one » 10/6 
Gampbell’s ‘‘ Paragon” Melodeon we wee °° 14/- 
Feels “Pavourite” Melodeon «.. ... ro 16/6 
Cut out this and send P.O.0. for the amount. Either sent paid in Great 
bitain and Ireland, Money returned if nut approved. ORDER AT ONCE. 





All \ lovers of music should at once send for our New Illustrated Privilege Price List for 
wready. 150,000 of these valuable lists sent out yearly. Send penny stamp to } 


uPBELL & CO., Musical Instrument Makers, 116, Trongate, Glasgow. 
Established 50 years. N.B.—Beware of worthless imitations. 
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My Make a Delicious Cup of Tea without Using a Teapot. | 
each. 

oo eiN Nicus- en ee nee. | ae | 
CEA INFUSER. Semmes ities oe 


H. J.COOPER’s PATENT. “UNICUS,” | 








(Mention Paper.) 22, THAVIES INN HOLBORN CIRCUS, £.6. | 
FOR SUSPENDING | 


VEN’ BEIT crecmmes 


WITHOUT GARTERS. 
SOLD EVERY WHERE. 
SOLE MAKER-ALFRED BREESE, LONDON. 


BOVRIL 


Ts the vital principle of Prime Ox Beef obtained from selected 
Cattle reared in Australia and Soutn America. It aevelops the 
Muscular System, giving Fresh Strength and Iacreased Vitality 
to the Healthy, whilst 


AS A 


Means of Etimulating and Sustaining Invalids it has no equal, | 
being meat and drink at one craught, and providing the most 
perfect Concentratad yet easily Digestible Nourishment in the 
torm of a pleasant 


BEVERAGE. 


Bovril Limited, Food Specialists, London, E.C., 
Directors : 


The Right Hon. LORD PLAYFAIR, G.C.B., LL.D., DR. FARQUHARSON, M.P., 
and others, 























WHELPTON'S PILLS 


Should always be kept at hand 


WEEELPTON’S PILLS 


Have enjoyed 50 Years’ Success 


WHELPTon’s PILLS 


The Best General Family Medicine 
WHE&PTON’S PILLS 
WHELP Ton’s PILLS 


WHEL? | on’s PILLS 


Will keep good in all Climates 


Cure Headache at Once 


Set your Liver in Order 


WHELPTUN’S STOMACH PILLS 
The Best Dinner Pills 
WHELPTOWN’S OINTMENT 


Cures Eczema 


‘ 
WHELPTON S$ OINTMENT 


Heals Cuts, Burns, etc., like Magic. 





Ask for WHELPTON'S PILLS @ see that you get ther 


Sold by all Chemists, 74d., 1s. 14d., and 2s. 9d. per box, 
Or of the Proprietors, 
G. WHELPTON & SON, 3, Crane Court, Flest Street, 
London, E.C. 


Free by Post in the United Kingdom for 8, 14, or 33 Stamps. 








The Cure for Skin Diseases, Eruptions, 
Ue. Healthy. LO ' 10 N 


Rk ae 
Blotches, Eczema, Acne, Disfigure- 
LT. 2s. 6d. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
QUININE AND IRON 


Bottles 
Sold 
Everywhere. 

ments. Makes the Skin Clear, Smooth, 

GREAT BODILY orca: 

GREAT Ek aT aware 

GREAT MENT GTH! 

GREAT DiGLSTIVE. STRENGTH ! 

Promotes Appetite, Cures he gi 

Hysteria, Nervous Complaints, & 














HOLLOWAY’S PILLS) 


CURE BILIOUSNESS, HEADACHE, CONSTIPATION, 
INDIGESTION AND ALL LIVER COMPLAINTS. 


By their use the. Blood is rendered pure, the System strengthened, and 
Nerves invigorated. They may be used with perfect confidence by 


THE INVALID, THE YOUNG AND THE OLD. 


Manufactured only at 78, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; sold by all Medicine Vendors, 
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(GOLD MEDALLISTS), 
L103, STRAND, 


The Paradise for the Deaf. 


F. C. REIN & SON, Patentees, Sole Inventors, and Makers of the NEW ACOUSTIC 
INSTRUMENTS, awarded Prize Medais in 1851, 1855, 1862, 1867, 1873, 1878, 1886, 1892, 
and 1894; Inventors, Makers, and Patentees of the ANTI-ACOUSTIC PROTECTOR, &c. 


ACOUSTIC HATS & BONNETS, 


For Ladies or Gentlemen, in all styles or to order. 
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The greatest variety of ACOUSTIC INSTRUMENTS suitable for every degree 
of Deafness, for Church and general conversation—-some to wear, some to hold, 
some to fit in the cavity of the ear, of flesh colour, hardly observable. 


ACOUSTIC CONVERSATIONAL TUBES, 


TO ANY AND FOR THE MOST EXTREME DEGREE OF DEAFNESS. 


EVERY KIND OF ACOUSTIC TRUMPET AND 
ACOUSTICAL CONTRIVANCE. 


Amongst our numerous and distinguished clientele may be mentioned H.R.H. the late DUCHESS 
OF KENT and several members of the Reigning Royal Families. 
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WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST AND FULL PARTICULARS. 


F. C. REIN & SON, 408, STRAND, wer opposite Exeter Hall, LONDON. 


Pure—Wholesome— Delicious. ra eee ee in See ae 


BIRD’S [P4259 
CUSTARD -_ ate Pc lish 


POWDER 


Is the unfailing resource of every meet of 
the House and successful Housekaggms 


NO EGGS! NO RISK! NO TF quart 
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‘LONDON READER/. 


of Literature, Science, Art, and General Enformation. 








PART 448. VOL. LXXI.—SEPTEMBER, 18938. 








CONTENTS. 


SERIAL STORIES. SHORT STORIES. 
PAGE 
Douty’s Laaacr ... # itt ... 821, 345, 369, 392 Tit. Tar Scn Grows Cotp 
| Can You Account ror rt ... 
| Was Sue aw Hzresss } 
Tue Riva Sistsrs was ve, 829, 853, 377, 401 | Resmcrep on Acozrrep! 


Jocgtyy ps Burcu se eA ... 825, 849, 373, 397 


VARIETIES. 


| Porrry om lis ae toe ... 385 859, 383, 
NOVELETTES. Facets - ? a2 are .. 338, 357, 381, 


Nes lag oe a Ne ee | Socuery "os vi Rw are tng ... 884, 858, 
Sratistics ... a dad mm ... 884, 358, 382, 
Eprva’s Caoics hee ae a ak wl ite | Gums ... .. 384, 358, 382 








2 HovusgeHoLD TREASURES = ioe .. 384 358, 
Lapy Lucy's Dusrre.. ler rs olf jad ies | aieitinhemenes ve cy -., $84, 358, 8 


"Twixt Two Lovss ... ‘sie ase Be eee Notices TO Qenunsonsenve . .- 335, 359, < 





PRICE SIXPENCE. 








LONDON: 
PUBLISHED AT THE OFFICE, 26, CATHERINE ST., STRAND. 


' AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


ZOOSK OO>S 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


























A Medical Certificate °@ 
with each bottle. 


2/6, 36, Bi. & 10/6 (PRIVATELY PAGEBD. 
J. BRODIE, 4) MYSEUM STREET, | ONDON 
Established 1868. Once Tried, Always Used. 











Quickly correct all] 
ties, remove 
all obstructions, and 
relieve the to prevar|_ 
symptoms so preya- 
lent with the sex. 
Boxes Is. 1}d. & 2s. Od. (the 
latter contains three times 
the quantity)of all Chemists. 
Sent anywhere on receipt of 
15or84stamps by E.T. TowLe 


A Pills & Co., Manufacturers, Dry- 
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et Ay FEMALES den Street, Nottingham. 
of imitations injurious & worthless! 














FOR VACANT POSITIONS on this COVER 





Apply— 
ADVERTISEMENT MANAGER, 


26, Catherine Street, Strand, London, W.C. | 
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CROSSE « 
BLACKWELL'S 


PURE 


MALT VINEGAR, 





PICKLES, SAUCES 





JAMS, SOUPS, 





AND 


POTTED MEATS 


_ Are sold by Grocers and Stcres 
throughout the World. 














FOR COUGHS, COLDS, 


DR. J, COLLIS BROWNE'S 


 CHLORODYNE 


UNIONAO SINS 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


D*: J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE D® J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 


is the TRUE PALLIATIVE in 
EURALGIA, GOUT, CANCER, 


Bieeziy usc RHEUMATISM. | 





MPORTANT CAUTION. 


The IMMENSE SALE of this REMEDY has given rise to many | 


UNSCRUPULOUS IMITATIONS. 
Be careful to observe Trade Mark. en 


Of all Chemists, 1s, 1$d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. he 
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Sp 2: $933, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.C. 
aDK a7} 
LW 


rapidly cuts short all attacks of 
| FPILEPSY, SPASM, 
Core, PALPITATION, 


7. | | YSTERIA. 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 
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